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Sales 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 


International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 


For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Breads Use International's Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 


© Pure White Rye 
Pure Light Rye 
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Pure Cream Rye 
Contact your Interna- 
: tional representative 
Pure Cream Special Rye for further information 
Pure Dark Rye and free rye formulas. 
. ." Y — . ; 
Rye Meal and Rye Chop © ornate | 
z : 
Rye Blends—Cream, Dark kamen 3 
Q = 
and Pumpernickel : 
GOLD COIN RYE 
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&, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwrTS. 
Ye WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 2, 
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YOU will find the full results of scientific wheat 


| Cc 7 Ls | selection in the superior baking characteristics 

















of I-H flours. |-H means good flour . . . and 
(om | good baking for any bread-maker. ; 
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Milled from choice spring wheat 


under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 
—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 




























111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First _ Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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“In the Laboratory 


we keep constant watch!” 





‘ IN orton Risdal, Director of Products Control, shows check our finished product with the latest scientific 
* samples of the test bake to ‘Mr. American Farmer” equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis, an avgregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 
Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
maintained, Our Laboratory is more than just an tific equipment to insure the uniformity and quality 

array of the most modern testing equipment. We of King Midas Flour. 








World symbol 


e 
against TB 
MINNEAPOLIS Jp MINNESOTA 


a 
FLOUR MILLS of the fight 
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superior pertormance 


ECKHARTI 


























STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 


doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 


Tile liloh ame late MRehial 1 fe] 9] ollaleb) 


Truly a remarkable pair! 








DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





A FEW. CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL” 
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The successful American businessman is 
a “man in motion”! And the typical bakery 
executive is no exception...always driving 
ahead for better methods, better production. 
He keeps informed on modern technology, on 
production methods, on formulas and every 
phase of his business. And when it comes to the all-important 
ingredient, the “man in motion” really 


goes for Drinkwater Flour for perfect, top-quality loaves every time. 


MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 
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And when that wrapper or label informs 
diet-conscious women that every vitamin 
packed slice of enriched bread provides fewer 
calories than a normal serving of skim milk 
what a powerful sales argument! Just two 
good reasons why America’s bakers sell more 
than 41,000,000 loaves of bread every day! 
More and more bakers are using uniform, 
dependable Commander-Larabee flours for 
their baked foods because they have com 
plete confidence in our milling organization 
which, through specializing in producing 


bakery flours, has earned the reputation of 


being first in bakery flours. 

If you are not already making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a part of 
your business our way? We'll gladly pay the 
freight on your wire or phone call . . . and 
give you the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 










THE KAFFEE KLATCH has long been a national 
neighborly institution. And what a market 
it is for bread .. . translated into cinnamon 
toast, caraway toast strips and many other 
tidbits that appeal to feminine appetites. 





Commander-Larabee “ 


MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS C 
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AUSTRALIA EXAMINES 
QUALITY PROBLEM 


MELBOURNE —A committee of 
wheat men is putting the finishing 
touches to a report which will end a 
six-month investigation program aim- 
ed at finding ways of improving Aus- 
tralian wheat quality. The same com- 
mittee has made a survey of the mar- 
keting possibilities for better quality 
wheat in overseas outlets. The two 
reports are to be presented to the 
Australian Agricultural Council which 
is now outlining the future polcy for 
wheat growing in Austral‘a. Sir John 
Teasdale, chairman of the wheat 
board, recently called for a cutback 
in the acreage sown to wheat. Offi- 
cials of the wheat growing organiza- 
tions, however, have contradicted this 
advice and are proposing that the 
acreages be maintained. 





Burrus Position 
Given to Public 
Via Ad Series 


DALLAS—In a series of advertise- 
ments which appeared in 19 newspa- 
pers, Jack P. Burrus, president of 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, last week 
presented to the general public the 
text of testimony he gave before the 
Fountain subcommittee in Washing- 
ton July 19 in hearings on the tent 
storage project and comments on the 
actions of Commodity Credit Corp. 
in handling the liquidation of that 
project 

The Burrus statement appeared in 
13 Texas newspapers and in the New 
York Times, Kansas City Star, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Daily Oklahoman of Ok- 
lahoma City, St. Louis Post Dispatch 
and Little Rock Gazette. The first ad- 
vertisement appeared Aug. 1. 

The initial advertisement, signed 
by Mr. Burrus, was an open letter 
addressed to ‘170,000,000 Red Blood- 
ed, Fair-Minded American Joe Doaks” 
and concluded “We want the Ameri- 
can Public to be the jury of whether 
or not Burrus has been accorded fair 
treatment.” 

In the third advertisement of the 
series, readers are asked to express 
their judgment on the facts of the 
case to their congressmen and sena- 
tors, to Rep. L. H. Fountain, chair- 
man of the House intergovernmental 
subcommittee, Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, and 
Warren W. Hawley, chairman of the 
CCC advisory board. As an alterna- 
tive they are asked to give their 
opinion to Burrus Mills and a cou- 
pon is provided for this purpose 

As a solution for the problem, the 
advertisement CCC give 
Burrus time necessary to pay off its 
debt and proposes that the debt be 
funded by the issuance of Burrus 
notes to CCC payable in 24 quarter- 

instalments, with an incerest rate 
no higher than that charged for- 
eign buyers of surplus commodities 
or producers to whom CCC loans are 
nade, whichever is the lower. 

Llwe—— 
DINNER FOR GRAIN MEN 
rOLEDO, OHIO—-The Toledo Port 

Authority will be host at a dinner 

to be given at the Commodore Perry 

Hotel on Sept. 8 for directors of the 

Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 

Member of the authority board 

igreed that this would be “a rare op- 

portunity” to discuss the advantages 
yf Toledo as a grain port with many 
of the leading grain shippers of the 


country 


relations 


suggests 
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PL 480 Extension Passes; Big Demand 


From Foreign Nations for Surpluses 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


Foreign Demand 
Seen as Brake 


On Price Dip 


WASHINGTON—Government offi- 
cials say that for every dollar of 
funds authorized under the extension 
of Public Law 480—now fixed at $1 
billion for the current fiscal year- 
there is a backlog of demand from 
more than a score of nations amount- 
ing to the value of around $4 billion. 
Not all of this demand would require 
fulfillment in the current year. Some 
of the requirements for agricultural 
surpluses are spread over a longer 
period, as illustrated by the agree- 
ment now working with India. 

It is not expected that the demand 


can be met in full, though some sub 
Stantial part of it could be translated 
into real buying power for U.S. agri 
cultural what 
taken, the impact of 
foreign demand through PL 480 is a 
brake on substantial price declines 
and, in some respects, can provide 
some assurance of higher prices for 
agricultural commodities later this 
year. 

In effect, PL 480 and the demand 
for the products it handles, is an in- 
surance that there will not be any 
debacle in farm prices domestically 
this year. It could mean a real bull 
market for all agricultural commodi- 
ties, notwithstanding the existing 
huge surpluses, if certain legislative 

(Turn to PL 480 on page 49)) 


urpluses. No matte 
decisions are 





Lloyd E. Skinner Reelected 
Head of Macaroni Group 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. - 
More than 200 macaroni manufactur- 
ers and suppliers attended the three- 
day 53rd annual convention of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. here at the Grand Hotel, July 
21-24. 

Reelected to a second term as pres- 
ident of the NMMA at the conven- 
tion was Lloyd E. Skinner, Skinner 
Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. Reelected 
with him as vice presidents were Hor- 
ace P. Gioia, Alfonso Gioia & Sons, 
Rochester, N. Y.; and Emanuele Ron- 
zoni, Jr., Ronzoni Macaroni Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Newly elected as 
a vice president was Albert Ravarino, 
Ravarino & Freschi, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

In talking over the status of the 
macaroni industry in his opening ad- 
dress to the convention, Mr. Skinner 
declared that the industry “had a 
number of things to be thankful for 
in the raw material department.” He 
pointed out that last year’s durum 
crop was “a terrific success which 
has made it possible for practically 
all manufacturers to turn out maca- 
roni products made from the highest 
grade raw material—-100% durum. 

“As of this date we have more to 
be thankful for,” he said. “The durum 


crop prospects are marvelous, Due 
to our success in securing the durum 
incentive growing program, our crop 
will be approximately 30 million bush- 
els.” 

With a good selling job and by 
making the highest quality macaroni 
products available, the future of the 
macaroni industry is very bright, Mr 
Skinner commented 

In a report on promotional activi- 
ties, Theodore R. Sills, public rela- 
tions consultant to the National Mac 
aroni Institute, outlined the theme 
of the dynamic National Macaroni 
Week promotion, scheduled for Oct 
17-26, “Noodles Round the Clock.” 

Egg noodles will be spotlighted in 
a coast-to-coast publicity campaign, 
during Macaroni Week, which will 
cover every meal of the day, break 
fast, lunch, dinner and as a party 
snack 

The institute reports that noodles 
make a nutritious and tasty contri- 
bution to the breakfast meal by using 
them in pancakes, omelets and other 
morning favorites 

Individual macaroni manufacturers 
will add heavy support to the pro- 
motion at the regional and local level 
throug! newspaper, television and 
radio advertising, Mr. Sills said 
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ACCOUNTS—The annual accounts of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., appear on 


page 11, those of the Colorado Milling & Flevator Co, on 
BANK — Details of the new 


SOIL 
operations ........ 


DOMESTIC RELIEF—The U.S. Departmen! of Agriculture has 
listed the requirements for relief flour « 


Page 12 
limitations for Soil Bank 
Page 50 


| cornmeal Page 10 


CHAMPION SANDWICH—Promotional work for the sandwich finds 


the grocer-supermarket operator and the : 
forces to name the new “champion” 


staurant man joining 
Page 45 
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Quick Approval 
For PL 480 


Extension 


WASHINGTON When the long- 
awaited opportunity came, the Sen- 
ate quickly approved the conference 
committee report on the extension 
of Public Law 480 and it now goes 
to the White House for certain ap- 
proval, It carries a new authoriza- 
tion of $1 billion for the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to absorb losses on sales 
of U.S. surplus agricultural commod- 
ities held by either CCC or the pri- 
vate trade when sold at world mar 
ket prices, which are below the do- 
mestic market level 

The conference committee agreed 
on the inclusion of an amendment 
put forward by Rep. Harold Cooley 
(D., N.C.) which says that the For- 
eign Agricultural Service in its con- 
tracts with buying nations must re- 
quire not more than 25% of the 
loaned-back foreign currencies to be 
made available, through the Export- 
Import Bank, to U.S. industry to fa- 
cilitate plant and processing develop- 
ment in the countries receiving PL 
480 authorizations 

There are many U.S. industries 
Wishing to undertake plant expansion 
abroad but are deterred from doing 
so since they dare not risk the in- 
vestment of U.S. dollars because of 
the possibility of currency devalua- 
tion, 

The production from any plants 
processing U.S. agricultural raw ma- 
terials could not be exported to a 
third nation which could conceivably 
increase its exports of finished prod- 
ucts to the US 

U.S. officials say that this quali- 
fication raises some sticky adminis- 
trative problems 
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Pillsbury Options 
Kentucky Sites 


LOUISVILLE Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has optioned a 36-acre plant 
site at New Albany and two other 
sites on the Kentucky side of the 
Ohio river. Clayton Hyslop, manager 
of the company’s refrigerated foods 
division in Louisville, has reported 
the option sale price at $60,000. The 
company is currently considering 
plans to erect a new refrigerated 
foods plant in the area 
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Colorado Milling Co. 
Declares Dividend 


Robert M. Pease, president of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., has 
announced that a quarterly dividend 
of 35¢ a share has been declared on 
the company’s outstanding common 
stock. The dividend is payable Sept 
1, 1957, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Aug. 15, 1957 

BREAD 6 THE BTA OF LiFe 

FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

CLOVIS, N.M.--Fire destroyed a 
grain elevator and $25,000 worth of 
wheat at St. Vrain July 30. Wallace 


L. Lockmiller of Clovis owned the 
elevator. 
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NEW OFFICERS AT CARGILL—Recent changes in executive personnel at 
Cargill, Inc. in Minneapolis have resulted in naming of Cargill MacMillan to 
the presidency of the company succeeding John H. MacMillan, Jr., who be- 
came chairman of the board and chief operating officer. The new president 
was formerly executive vice president, The Cargill board of directors also 
made H. Terry Morrison and Erwin E. Kelm, formerly vice presidents, now 
executive vice presidents, Robert J, Harrigan is now a vice president in ad- 
dition to his comptroller duties; Donald ©, Levin moved up from assistant 
secretary of the company to secretary and Calvin J. Anderson became the 


assistant secretary. 





U.S. Nearing IWA Quota Completion 


WASHINGTON—Cumulative sales 
by the U.S. since the opening of quo- 
the International Wheat 
Agreement for the crop year 1956-57 
on June 25, 1956, total 122,641,000 bu 
Only 5,404,000 bu, remain to be moved 
under the agreement to complete the 
U.S. quota of 128,045,000 bu. 

Canada still holds a major portion 
of its quota of 99,739,000 bu., the bal- 
ance after recorded sales of 62,758,000 
bu. being 36,506,000, Australia has an 
unsold balance of 3,153,000 bu. from 
its quota of 29,329,000, 

‘he U.S. Department of Agricul- 


tas under 


ture reports that during the period 
July 24, 1957 to July 30, 1957, inclu- 
ive, the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 23,000 bushels of 
wheat Cineluding wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 


for recording under IWA against the 
1956-57 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
6,912 ewt. of flour (16,000 bushels in 
wheat equivalent) and 7,000 bushels 
of wheat. The importing country prin- 


cipally involved 
was Haiti. 


The Departme 


cumulative sales 
July 30, against 
year 1957-58 are 


Belgium 
Costa Rice 


Dominican 
Germany 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
India 

Israel 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Panama 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Switzerland 
Venezuela 


Republic 
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in thi week's sal 
nt also reports that 
in the U.S. through 
quotas for the crop 
as follows 
Wheat Flour 
1,000 bu 
64 
76 
777 235 
194 
; 
3,859 
112 35 
157 § 
if 7 
4,420 
1,680 
292 336 
83 
96 
64 
261 646 
336 
7 37 
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HENRY RICHARDSON DLES 


LOUISVILLE, 
Richardson, 60, 


of Pickrell & Cr: 


Alpe Co.. 


KY I 


fenry 


W 


secretary-treasure! 


fox rd broker 


age firm, died here unexpectedly re- 


cently. Mr. 
firm in 1938. 


Ric 


hardson 


joined 


the 
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USDA Requests Offers to Supply Flour 


And Cornmeal for Domestic Relief 


WASHINGTON Details of the 
latest request to process Commodity 
Credit Corp -owned wheat and corn 

to flour and cornmeal, respectively, 
for domestic relief have been released 

the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. (The Northwestern Miller, July 
1957, page 10.) USDA is request- 
offers to process CCC-owned 

eat into 21,245,850 Ib. flour 
corn into 6,253,750 lb. cornmeal 


he request calls for 17,537,150 Ib 


and 


ill-purpose flour, 3,342,300 lb. bread 
jour and 366,400 lb. whole wheat 
flour. Offers must specify if the corn- 


il is to be regular or degermed. 
Quantities of both types of cornmeal 
been requested. 

Offers must be received not later 
than 4:30 p.m. (EDT) Aug. 9 for ac- 
ceptance by telegram which will be 


filed not later than midnight (EDT) 
Aug. 19, USDA said. 

ALL-PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 
Packed 1957 

bags Delivery Quantity, 
ib Destination date Ib 

Alabama— 
10 Birmingham Oct. 10 410,000 
100 Birmingham Oct. 10 40,000 
100 Birmingham Oct. 20 40,000 
Arizono— 

100 Phoenix Oct. 10 120,000 
Arkansas— 

10 Little Rock Oct. 10 800,000 

10 Little Rock Oct. 20 400 000 
Colorado— 

10 Denver Oct. 10 40,000 

10 Denver Oct. 20 80,600 
50 Denver Oct. 10 40,000 
50 Denver Oct. 70 80,000 
100 Denver Oct. 10 40,000 

10 Dist. of Columbia... Oct. |0 60,000 

10 = Dist. of Columbia... .Oct. 20 60,000 
50 Dist. of Columbia... Oct. |0 40,000 

Florida— 

10 Orlando Oct. 10 217,000 

100 Orlando Oct. 10 50,000 
Georgio— 

100 Savannah Oct. 10 160,000 

100 Savannah Oct. 20 40,000 
Mlinois— 

10 Rock Island Oct. 10 190,000 
50 Rock Island Oct. 10 360,000 

Indiana— 

10 Indianapolis Oct. 10 80 000 

lowo— 
10 Des Moines Oct. 10 480,000 
10 Des Moines Oct. 20 320,000 
Kansas— 

0 Wichita Oct. 10 40,000 
Kentucky— 

10 Lexington Oct. 20 342,500 
Loulsiana— 

5( New Orleans Oct. 10 400,000 
Massachusetts— 

10 Boston Oct. 10 80,000 

10 Boston Oct. 20 120,000 
50 Boston Oct. 10 60,000 
50 Boston Oct. 20 40,000 
100 Boston Oct. 10 130,000 

Minnesoto— 
10 Minneapolis Oct. 20 20,000 
Mississippi— 

10 Jackson Oct. 20 1,080,000 

100 Jackson Oct. 10 80,000 
Missouri— 

10 St. Louis Oct. 10 80,000 

10 St. Louis Oct. 20 405,000 
Nebraska— 

10 Omaha Oct. 20 80,000 
New Mexico— 

10 Albuquerque Oct. 10 120,000 

10 Albuquerque Oct. 20 40,000 
New York— 

0 New York City Oct. 10 1,840,000 
50 New York City Oct. 10 42,400 

0 New York City Oct. 10 125,200 

North Carolino— 
50 Raleigh Oct. 20 775,000 
Ohio— 
0 Columbus Oct. 20 1,505,050 
Oklahoma— 
Muskogee Oct. 10 720,000 
) Muskogee Oct. 20 560,000 
100 Muskogee Oct. 10 80,000 
Pennsylvania— 

10 Philadelphia Oct. 10 600 000 
5 Philadelphia Oct. 10 80 000 
50 Philadelphia Oct. 20 40,000 
100 Philadelphia Oct. 10 120,000 
100 Philadelphia Oct. 20 60,000 
10 Pittsburgh Oct. 10 800 000 

0 Pittsburgh Oct. 10 120,000 

0 Pittsburgh Oct. 20 120,000 

South Carolino— 
! Charleston Oct. 10 50,000 
South Dakota— 
Pierre Oct. 10 80,000 
§ Pierre Oct. 10 80,000 
Tennessee— 
! Knoxville Oct. 10 355,000 
Texas— 
Houston Oct. 10 600,000 
Houston Oct. 20 40,000 
50 Houston Oct. 10 120,000 
Utah— 
10 Salt Lake City Oct. 20 80,000 
Virginio— 
10 Richmond Oct. 10 200,000 
West Virginio— 

10 Charleston Oct. 20 760,000 

50 Charleston Oct. 20 280,000 
Wisconsin— 
10 Milwaukee Oct. 20 40,000 


BREAD FLOUR 


Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity 
Ib Destination date ib 
100 =s-—;Dist. ~of Columbia... Oct. 10 40,000 
Mlinois— 
100 Rock Island Oct. 10 220,000 
Louisiano— 
50 New Orleans Oct. 10 80,000 
Michigan— 
10 Detroit Oct. 10 380,000 
100 Detroit Oct. 10 590,000 
Minnesotao— 
10 Minneapolis Oct. 10 80 000 
100 Minneapolis Oct. 10 80,000 
New York— 
100 New York City Oct. 10 1,262,300 
100 New York City Oct. 20 120,000 
North Dokota— 

10 Fargo Oct. 10 80,000 
10 Fargo Oct. 20 40,000 
100 Fargo Oct. 20 40,000 

Pennsylvanio— 
50 Philadelphia Oct. 10 50,000 
Wisconsin— 
100 Milwaukee Oct. 10 160,000 
Massachusetts— 
50 Boston Oct. 10 40,000 
50 Boston Oct. 20 40,000 
100 Boston Oct. 20 40,000 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity 
Ib Destination date Ib 
Massachusetts— 
10 Boston Oct. 10 60,000 
Michigan— 
10 Detroit Oct. 10 240,000 
New York— 
100 New York City Oct. 10 66,400 
CORNMEAL 
Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity 
Ib Destination date ib 
Alabamo— 
5 Birmingham Oct. 10 300,000 
Arkansas— 
5 Little Rock Oct. 10 +400 000 
5 Little Rock Oct. 20 240,000 
Florida— 

5 Orlando Oct. 10 105,000 

100 Orlando Oct. 10 40,000 
Georgia— 

100 Savannah Oct. 10 55,000 
IMinois— 

5 Rock Island Oct. 10 180,000 
50 Rock Island Oct. 10 120,000 

Indiano— 

5 Indianapolis Oct. 10 40,000 

lowa— 
5 Des Moines Oct. 20 160,000 
Kentucky— 

5 Lexington Oct.20 342,500 
Louisiono— 

50 New Orleans Oct. 20 %280,000 
Massachusetts— 
5 Boston Oct. 20 60,000 
50 Boston Oct. 10 40,000 
50 Boston Oct. 20 40,000 
Michigan— 

5 Detroit Oct. 10 #250000 
Mississippi— 

5 Jackson Oct. 20 600,000 
Missouri— 

5 St. Louis Oct. 10 80,000 

5 St. Louis Oct. 20 40,000 
Nebrasko— 

5 Omaha Oct. 10 40,000 
North Dakota— 

5 Fargo Oct. 10 40,000 
Oklahomo— 

5 Muskogee Oct. 10 *440 000 

5 Muskogee Oct. 20 *320,000 
Oregon— 

50 Portland Oct. 10 20,000 
Pennsylvania— 
5 Philadelphia Oct. 10 180,000 
50 Philadelphia Oct. 10 20,000 
5 Pittsburgh Oct. 10 260,000 
50 Pittsburgh Oct. 10 120,000 
South Dokota— 

5 Pierre Oct. 10 80,000 
Tennessee— 

5 Knoxville Oct. 10 181,250 
Texas— 

5 Houstor Oct. 10 %320,000 
Virginia— 

5 Richmond Oct. 10 180,000 
West Virginiao— 

5 Charleston Oct. 20 400,000 
50 Charleston Oct. 20 160,000 

Wisconsin— 

5 Milwaukee Oct. 10 40,000 

5 Puerto Rico Oct. 20 780,000 
"Regular cornmeal. *Degermed cornmeal! 

= ——“SREAD iG THE GTAFF Fr ure 


Ray Wuollet Heads 


Minnesota Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS The Minnesota 


Bakers Assn. has elected Ray Wuol- 
let, Wuollet Zakery, Minneapolis 
president of the association to suc- 
ceed Tom Van Meter, Park Region 
Bakery, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Other officers are Fred Carlson, 
Paramount Baking Co., St. Paul, vice 
president; George Abel, F. W. Rama- 
ley & Co., St. Paul, treasurer, and 


Clifford Myhr, Myhr Bakery, Minne- 
apolis, finanacial secretary. 

J. M. Long continues as executive 
secretary of the association. 
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Pillsbury Mills, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Inc., Reports 


Net Earnings of $4 Million 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 88th annual 
report of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., shows 
earnings of $4.04 a share on net sales 
of $331,362,898 for the fiscal year end- 
ed May 31, 1957. 

Net earnings were $4,006,751, com- 
pared to $4,375,728 in the previous 
year, when Pillsbury reported per 
share earnings of $4.42 on dollar sales 
totaling $330,960,862 Earnings be- 
fore taxes totaled $8,202,751. Taxes on 
income amounted to $4,196,000. 

Dividends paid on common stock 
amounted to $2,336,441 compared to 
$2,216,053 in the previous year. The 
number of stockholders in the cor- 
poration increased from slightly more 
than 10,000 to more than 11,000 dur- 
ing the year. At the end of the year 
there 934,975 common shares 
and 57,362 preferred shares outstand- 
ing 

In a letter to stockholders prefac- 
ing the report, Paul S. Gerot, presi- 
dent and Philip W. Pillsbury, board 
chairman, commented on highly com- 
petitive conditions, particularly in the 
consumer area of the business, which 
continued to be costly in terms of 
immediate revenues 

“Because of the importance of 
maintaining our competitive position, 
we increased our advertising and pro- 
motional expenditures late in the 
year beyond those originally planned,” 
Mr. Gerot and Mr. Pillsbury said. “In 
doing so, we believe we contributed 
to the long term growth and success 
of the company at the expense of 
ome short term revenue.” 

They also pointed to progress made 
in three important areas of the busi- 
technology, productivity and 
modernization of plants and equip- 
ment 


were 


ness 


In April the company announced 
development of a new turbo-milling 
process which represents a major ad- 
vance in milling technology. Mr. 
Gerot and Mr. Pillsbury pointed cut 
that while it is still too early to esti- 
mate total benefits which may be 
gained through the process, the de- 
velopment makes possible entirely 
new and different products as well as 
a wide range of product improve- 
ments. 


Gains in Productivity 

Gains in productivity have been 
made through the company’s indus- 
trial engineering program, the devel- 
opment and installation of a revised 
system of accounting controls and 
the work of the company’s systems 
and procedures team, 

A third important area of progress 
during the year was modernization of 
plants and equipment. A major in- 
stallation of turbo milling facilities 
was completed at Enid, Okla, Sub- 
stantial sums were spent at several 
plants during the year, particularly 
on the installation of bulk handling 
equipment for flour and feeds. 

Commenting on the annual report 
Mr. Gerot and Mr. Pillsbury pointed 
out that the company continued to 
emphasize a strong research program 
which produced a number of new 
products during the year. Research 
was also concentrated on long range 
developmental projects, they said, as 
well as on keeping present products 
up to date. 

Together Mr. Gerot and Mr. Pills- 
bury expressed confidence in a con- 
tinuation of the progress and expan- 
sion which the company has made 
over the past decade. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., and SUBSIDIARIES 


Comparative Consolidated Statement 
of Financial Position 




















May 31, May 3, 
1957 1956 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash $ 5,794,026 $ 6,649,147 
Receivables 32,695,487 28, 5, 
Inventories 36,602,358 5,783,524 
Advances on purchases 1,352,035 1,669,808 
Prepaid expenses 1,976,203 2,121,510 
Total current assets $ 80,620,109 $ 75,509,617 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Notes payable $ 17,732,115 $ 14,177,000 
Trade accounts payable 7,773,036 6,636,629 
Accrued liabilities and miscellaneous accounts payable 4,498 6867 5,156,172 
Dividends payable ; 641,721 645,637 
Current portion of long-term debt 66,790 65,660 
Taxes income 3,486,166 4,559,457 
Total current liabilities $ 34,200,715 $ 31,242,555 
Net current assets (working capital) $ 46,419,394 $ 44,267,062 
Property plant and equipment 40,185,233 39,613,186 
Miscellaneous assets, net 1,121,862 1,243,579 
Intangibles ! | 
$ 87,726,490 $ 85,123,628 
DEDUCT 
Long-term debt, non-current portion 19,397,550 17,814,340 
NET ASSETS $ 68,328,940 $ 67,309,486 
OWNERSHIP 
$4 cumulative preferred stock $ 5,736,200 $ 6,211,500 
Common stock 23,374,375 23,340,675 
Additional paid-in capital bs 4.737.592 4715 602 
Accumulated earnings, retained and used in the business.. -«+ 34,480,773 33,041,511 


$ 68,328,940 $ 67,309,486 


Comparative Consolidated Statement of Earnings 


INCOME 
Net sales of products and services 
Interest and other miscellaneous income 


COSTS AND EXPENSES 
Costs of products sold 
Selling, general and admir 
Depreciation 
Interest and debt expense 
Miscellaneous deductions 


strative expenses 


before provision for taxes on income 


taxes on income 


Earnings 
Prov sior for 


Net earnings for the year 


Year ended May 31, 
1957 1956 


$331 362,698 $330,960,862 
5 








64,135 623,293 
$331,947,033 $331 ,584,155 
$264,593,259 $263,946,570 

53,525,244 52,995,360 
2,827,716 2,544,788 
2,146,659 1,595,040 

651,404 958 669 
$323,744,282 $322,042,427 
$ 8,202,751 $ 9,541,728 
4,196,000 5,166,000 

$ 4,006,751 $ 4,375,728 





JAMES H. SMITH OFFERED 
TOP ICA POST 


WASHINGTON — It has been 
learned that the government has of- 
fered the post of Administrator of 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration to James H. Smith, Jr., 
formerly assistant secretary of de- 
fense for air. The post is now tem- 
porarily held by John Hollister, Cin- 
cinnati attorney, who has resigned 
and whose departure waits on the 
naming of his successor, Mr. Smith 
has been out of government service 
for more than two years and sources 
making available this information 
believe that he will accept the prof- 
fered appointment, 





Grain Grading Charts 
Prepared by Firm 


EVANSTON—The Burrows Equip- 
ment Co. announces it is making 
available a 17 by 22 in. wall chart of 
official grain grading tables appear- 
ing in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture grain grading handbook. 

The chart incorporates the recent 
changes in standards made by the 
USDA and also contains other infor- 
mation for grain inspection work. 
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Michigan State Holds 


Elevator Career Day 


EAST LANSING, MICH, — Forty- 
five young men with farm back- 
grounds were guests of the feed and 
grain trades at an “elevator career 
day" at Michigan State University 
here. The day's program was intend- 
ed to acquaint prospective young men 
with a career in key positions in 
country elevators 

After a luncheon which was 
climaxed by talks by Ray Roles, man- 
Hart Bros., Vassar and James 
Erskine, manager, Hillsdale Coopera- 
tive (both graduates of the elevator 
course at Michigan State), the young 
men moved to four counseling ses- 
sions led by representatives of the 
Michigan feed and grain trades, The 
day ended with a tour of the facili- 
ties that Michigan State has avail- 
able for training of key elevator em- 
ployees 


noon 


ager, 


Michigan State University has 
graduated over 100 men from this 
course and has 19 students presently 
enrolled, They are now working in 
country elevators in an on-the-job 
phase of the course, About 30 young 
men are expected to enroll for the 
18-month short course which begins 
Sept. 26 





Consolidated Statement of 
Accumulated Earnings 


Balance at May 3!, 1956 
Net earnings for the year 


Cash dividends declared 
Preferred, at the rate of $4 per share 
Common, at the rate of $2.50 per share 


Balance at May 31, 1957 


Year ended May 31, 1967 
$ 33,041,611 
4,006.75! 
$ 37,048,262 
$ 231,048 
2.336.441 2,567,489 


$ 34,480,773 


Consolidated Statement of Additional 
Paid-in Capital 


Balance at May 31! 1956 

Excess of proceeds received over the par value 
common stock issued under restricted stock 

Discount on preferred stock repurchased 


Balance at May 31, 1957 


Year ended May 31, 1967 
$ 4,716,602 


Receivables, Inventories, Etc. 


! RECEIVABLES 
Customers 
Miscellaneous 


Less allowance for possible losses in collection 


2. INVENTORIES 
HEDGED COMMODITIES 


of 1,340 shares of 
aption plan 11,8693 
10,097 
$ 4,737,892 
May 3i, May 3}, 
1967 1966 
$ 286,440,231 S 26,694,489 
4,764,677 2,613,106 
$ 33,194,808 —$ 29,407,794 
499,321 622,166 
$ 32,695,407 $ 28,005,628 


Grain and grain products $ 27,375,586 $ 23,603,207 
UNHEDGED COMMODITIES 
Specialities, commercial feed, ingredients, etc 6 645,330 9,446,648 
Sacks, supplies, et< 2,761,442 2,733,669 
$ 386,602,356 $ 35,763,624 
3. PROPERTY. PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
May 3! aa I, 
1967 1966 
Buildings. machinery and equipment, at cost $ 64,433,129 $ 61,660,665 
Less depreciatior 26,355,899 26,438,628 
$ 36,077,230 $ 36,412,037 
Land t cost 1,670,642 1,669,044 
Automotive and office equipment, at cost, less depreciatior 2,237,361 27,332,105 
$ 40,166,233 $ 39,613,186 
4 NG-TERM DEBT 
Current Non-current 
Total portion portion 
PILLSBI MILLS, INC 
3) king fund debentures due Dec 1, 1972, with 
si sinking fund payments of not less than $8650 
sinking fund payment of $650,000 due June | 
1, made prior to May 31, 1957 $16,150,000 $16,160,000 
5° tes due Dec. |, 1972 2,500,000 2,600,000 
PILLSBURY GRAIN ELEVATOR CORP 
First mortgage 4% sinking fund note, due $30,000 an 
y to March |, 1972 450,000 $30,000 420,000 
PILLSBUXKY BUILDING CO 
irs rigage note, 3'/4% payable in monthly in 
ments of $3,971, including interest, to Feb. 10, 
b6 364,340 36,790 327,560 
$19,464,340 $46,790 $19,397,560 
5 APITAL STOCK 
$4 cur tive preferred stock, without par value, stated at $100 per share, the re 
de tion price 
Authorized 100,000 shares 
issued and oustanding, 57,362 shares (42,638 shares applied to sinking fund 
and not reissuable $ 6,734,200 
Comr stock, per value $25 per share 
Authorized, 1.100.000 shares 
ssued and outstanding, 934,976 shares $23,374,375 
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DENVER--Increases in sales and 


net income for the Colorado Milling 
& levator Co, have been announced 
in the company's annual report cov- 
ering the fiseal year to May 31, 1957 

Net sales and other operating in- 
come rose to $103,570,792 for the 
year, compared with $98,082,730 for 


the year ended May 31, 1956. 


In his report, Robert M. Pease, 
president, said the consolidated net 
income for the year amounted to 
$1,492,915 which is at the rate of 
$2.70 a share on the outstanding 552,- 
182 shares of common stock of the 
company. For the previous fiscal year, 
consolidated net income was $1,124,- 
B62 which is at the rate of $2.03 a 
hare of common stock, Dividends 
aguregating $773,475 were declared 
during the fiscal year and were paid 


quarterly at the rate of 35¢ a share 

The consolidated net income for 
the year ended May 31, 1957, includes 
a reduction in federal income taxes 
for the year of approximately $191,- 
000 arising from a claim the company 
will make under the so-called tax 
forward provisions of federal 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. Shows 
Increase in Both Sales and Profit 


income tax laws for losses sustained 
in prior years by The Sunset Milli: 
& Grain Co., a former wholly owned 
subsidiary, Mr. Pease said. That con 


pany was dissolved May 14, 1956. I 
one sense it might be said, the: 

fore, that the consolidated net incom: 
for the year was increased by thi 
non-recurring item of approximately 
$191,000 and that net income afte: 


taxes from normal! operations was ap 
proximately $1,300,000 or at the rate 
of $2.35 a share of common stock 

In his report for the directors, Mi 


Pease said the final report on flour 
production in the U.S. for the ca 
endar year 1956 issued by the Bureau 


of the Census shows a moderate ir 


crease over quantities produced dur 


ing the preceding several years. In 
fact, production in 1956 was th 
largest in any year since 1949. Pro 
duction for the first five months ol 


1957 also exceeded the production for 
the first five months of 1956, At thi 
same time, however, preliminary est! 
mates indicate that the domesti 
per capita consumption of flour may 
(Turn to COLORADO on p i8) 


COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 


ASSETS 
CURRENT SSETS 
May 31 
1957 1956 
$ 2,707,497 $ 2,306,035 
lrade receivables (less allowance for losses 1957, $335,000 
1956, $310,000) 6,052,481 5,179.63 
entories 
Wheat, coarse grains, flour and millfeed—at market after appro 
priate adjusiment with respect to open commodity con 
tracts ete 5,069,012 5,468 657 
Formula feeds, beans, sundry grains and other merchandise 
st lower of cost or market 1,077,622 1,235,176 
Advances on commodity purchases 1,211,674 333,116 
Containers and supplies—at lower of cost or market 673,293 748,671 
Total inventories 8,031 ,60) 7,805.8 
Other current assets 304,959 431,54) 
Deposit for payment of dividend June | 193,369 193,369 
Total current assets 17,289,907 15,916,392 
PROPERTY 
Land, buildings, machinery and equipment 20,473,105 9,373,947 
Le sccumulated depreciation 12,059,734 11,608,052 
Property (depreciated cost) 8,413,371 7,665, 89 
Prepayment and other assets 356,680 486,03/ 
Total $26,059,958 24,268,324 


LIABILITIES 


May 31 
1957 1956 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Notes payable $ 5,000,000 $ 4,00 
Drafts payable (for grain purchases, etc.) 166,487 203,836 
A nunts payable 1,069, 844 997,13 
Accrued liabilities 
Taxes on income 1,051,430 1,070 
Property taxes 354.934 316.363 
Other 336,504 319,55 
Dividend payable June | 193,369 193,369 
Total current liabilities 8,174,568 ?,102,3 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Common stock—euthorized, 750,000 shares of $1 par value each 
issued and outstanding, 552,462 shares §52,482 552,482 
Surplus 
Capital (principally paid-in) 5,519,084 § 519,084 
Earned 11,813,824 11,094,384 
Total capital stock and surplus 17,885,390 17,165,950 
Total $26,059,958 $24,268,324 


Statement of Consolidated Income 
and Earned Surplus 


Year ended May 3! 


1957 1956 
Net sales and other operating income $103,570,792 $98,062.73 
Cost of sales and operating charges 96,097,485 91,171,154 
Selling, general and administrative expenses 4,401,764 4,151,737 
Total 100,499,249 95,322.89 

Net operating profit (after depreciation of $800,012 in 1957 and 

$741,956 in 1956) 3,071,543 2,759,839 

N perating income (loss)——net 93,260 21,17 
Total 3,164,803 2,738,669 

terest expense 621,868 453.8 
me before taxes on income 2,542,915 2,284,686 
vision for taxes on income 1,050.00 1,160,000 
Net neome 1,492,915 1.124.862 
f ed surplus at beginning of year 11,094,384 10,742,996 
Total 12,587,299 11,867,658 
ssh dividends on common stock 773,475 773,474 
Earned surplus at end of year $ 11,613,824 $11,094,384 








, 
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“RADIANT CRISP”—Enthusiastically pouring new “Radiant Crisp” Wheaties 
from the package is E. H. Andreson, vice president and director of sales for 
General Mills, Inc., grocery products. Equally enthusiastic as he views the new 
product is C, S. Samuelson, right, director of General Mills grocery products 
aivertising. Radiant Crisp Wheaties is being introduced nationally, with gold- 
en color crispness added through a new process developed in the laboratories 
of General Mills. The nutritional features, taste and flavor of the previous 
Wheaties have been retained. Wheaties were developed in the Chicago plant 
of General Mills in 1924. The product skyrocketed into prominence. When the 


manufacturer sponsored baseball 


broadcasts throughout 


the country, the 


award of a case of Wheaties to every slugger who hit a home run became a 


national byword, Linked with 
a universally known product. 


health and 


fitness, Wheaties have remained 





Galvin Crop Estimate Revision Shows 
More Winter, Less Spring Wheat 


CHICAGO Higher-than-antici- 
wheat yields caused an 
upward revision of wheat production 
estimates, according to a report com- 
piled and released by C. M. Galvin, 


pated have 


tatistician with Francis I. du Pont 
& Co. here 

Mr. Galvin’s report last month 
The Northwestern Miller, July 9, 
page 16) set winter wheat produc- 
tion at more than 679 million bushels 
ind a spring wheat output at more 

n 239 million bushels 

Here is the text of the report: 


Winter Wheat: 
ised upward modestly from the esti- 
month due mainly to 
higher yields than 
pated in western and 
tates, Generally yields in 
ft red winter wheat states 
lisappointing. Harvest is now 
vay in the Northwest areas 
Spring Wheat (all): Production 
prospects were slightly lowered from 
the July 1 reflection of 


Production is re- 


mate of a 
omewhat 


ago 
anticl- 
northwestern 
the central 
were 
under 


estimate in 


‘ due to excessively high tem- 
peratures in North Dakota and Mon 
tana Which are forcing wheat to ma- 
turity too rapidly. Black stem rust 
is reported in North Dakota, but the 
infection is light and no serious dam- 


age is anticipated. Harvest is general 
in South Dakota and getting unde1 
way in North Dakota 

Corn: Condition is placed at 82% 
f normal compared with 87% a year 


o and the 10-year 
p oximately 85% 


average of ap- 
The crop generally 


h made fairly good progress fol- 
lo. ng a late start. The outlook in 
Loy and Nebraska is highly favor- 
able although moisture in the latter 


tate would be beneficial at this time, 
with some deterioration noted in Mis 
ouri as well as Atlantic Coast states, 
with prolonged drouth and high tem- 
peratures prevalent in the latte 
area. 

Oats: Production is revised upward 
from the estimate of a month ago, 
as yields were considerably better 








than indicated by condition figures 

Soybeans: Production is 
at 442,483,000 bu., 
condition of 82% 


pared with 88% 


estimated 
based on Aug. 1 
f normal, com- 
a year ago and the 
10-year 86%. Crop out- 
look is generally improving in most 
states despite late seeding as weather 
conditions throughout July were 
mostly favorable. Condition in Indi- 
and Illinois is somewhat below 
normal, while considerably higher in 
Iowa and Minnesota 


average of 


ana 


BREA & THE STAFF fe Lire— 


Nutritionist Joins 


Staff of AIB 


CHICAGO Miss 
joined the staff of 


Mary Ellis 
the consumer 


has 
ser- 
vice department, American Institute 
of Baking, and will be responsible for 
the nutrition education program on 
behalf of the department. She will be 
in charge of the semi-annual meet- 
ings of the advisory committee of the 
department and will advise members 
of the progress of plans developed un- 
der their guidance. 

Working in the fields of nutrition 
and biochemistry, Miss Ellis received 
her M.S. degree from Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Columbia University, and was 
the Teachers’ College nominee for, 
and recipient of, a Borden award 
Miss Ellis is now completing work for 


her doctorate. Her undergraduate 
study was at MacDonald College, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 

During her teaching career, Miss 


Ellis has taught nutrition and thera- 
peutic dietetics at Woman's Medical 
College, Philadelphia. She served as 
a research fellow in nutrition educa- 
tion at Teachers College simultane- 
ously serving as a nutrition chemist 
on U.S. Department of Agriculture- 
sponsored projects in energy metab- 
olism, and assisting in the teaching 
program 








_—— 
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Montana Flour Mills 
Promotes J. C. Berky 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—At the 
Aug. 3 meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
J. C. Berky was elected first vice 
president and assistant general man- 
ager to fill those offices made vacant 
July 1, 1957 by the retirement of 
Rodney J. Anderson. Mr. Berky is a 
director of the company, as is Mr. 
Anderson 

With the Montana Flour Mills Co 
ince July, 1920, Mr. Berky was for- 
merly vice president in charge of the 
accounting division, and treasurer of 
the company 

At the same meeting Clarence H 
Wright was elected secretary, filling 
another icancy created by Mr. An- 
retirement. Harry Wallace, 
formerly assistant secretary, was 
elected treasurer; E. M. Murphy, in 
addition to his offce of vice president 
for flour sales, was made assistant 
ecretary. H. C. Johnson, in addition 
to his office of vice president of the 
formula feed division, was made as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Other 


derson 


officers whose status remains 
unchanged are C. G. McClave, presi- 
and Wm. 
Gannon, vice president in charge 
of production 


dent and general manage 


tr 


Retirement 

Mr. Johnson announced the retire- 
ment of Bert Garrison after 35 years 
of service with Montana Flour Mills 
Co. During these years Mr. Garrison 
has served in various capacities. For 
the past 15 years he has worked as a 
flour and feed salesman in northern 
Montana. During the last five years, 
he h been field representative for 
Ceretana feeds, fertilizers and chemi- 
cal Mr. and Mr Garrison have 
decided to move from Great Falls to 
Se ittl 


Tom Apple has become associated 
with the Montana company feed divi- 
sion a new fieldman. He will reside 
with | wife and youngest son at 


Lewistown. Mr. Apple was born and 
schooled at Lewistown and lived there 
in his early life. He was in the feed 
and grain business, serving the retail 
trade for a number of years at the 
Farmers Elevator at Lewistown. Pre- 
viously he had operated a chick hatch- 
ery at Lewiston for about six years 

Most recently Mr. Apple has been 
field salesman for the Gooch Milling 
Co. out of their Salina headquarters, 
ellir in southeastern Colorado. 

Mr. Johnson also announced that 
Knutson has accepted a new 
fieldman for Ceretana 
feeds in the Big Horn Basin in north- 
ern Wyoming. Mr. Knutson will reside 
with his wife and two children in 
Billing Mont 

Mr. Knutson was born and raised 
on a farm in Centerville, S.D. After 
chooling in Centerville, he joined his 
father in a livestock auction market 


Georg: 


position a 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 
STRIKE ENDED 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. — Local 
109, American Federation of Grain 
Millers, accepted the Montana Flour 
Mills Co.’s offer to increase wages at 
its Great Falls and Harlowton flour 
mills by 151, and 13¢ an hour, re- 
spectively. The increases are both 
retroactive to July 1, 1957. Em- 
ployees, who have been on strike 
since July 19, have been requested 
to contact their immediate supervis- 
ors promptly so that work schedules 
can be arranged to permit resump- 
tion of operations at both mills. 
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Robert Pitkin 


McCABE APPOINTMENT — Robert 
Pitkin has been appointed traveling 
representative for the grain commis- 
sion department of the McCabe Co. 
of Minneapolis. His area of operation 
will include north western North Da- 
kota and eastern Montana. He suc- 
ceeds EmRal Kempf who was recent- 
ly promoted to a position as a line su- 
perintendent for McCabe in south- 
ern Minnesota. Mr. Pitkin was for- 
merly employed as a traveling rep- 
resentative for the Frank Higgins Co. 





Which became the third largest in 
volume in the state of South Dakota. 
After military service he operated a 
chick hatchery in Powell, Wyo. For 
the past four years he has served as 
feed salesman for Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. feeds in this same area. 


—BREAO iS THE STAFF fr Lie 


Government Starts 


Seaway Use Survey 


TOLEDO, OHIO—A federal effort 
to learn just what midwestern indus- 
try intends to do about using the St. 
Lawrence Seaway when it is opened 
has been started in Toledo 

Four government economists were 
here to start the first study of its 
kind ever made by the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers, a survey which within the 
next few months will embrace an 
area producing almost half of the na- 
tion’s manufactured wealth 

Toledo is the first of several Great 
Lakes ports to be studied, in a pro- 
ject which Congress authorized last 
year. About $700,000 has been appro- 
priated for the economic study and 
engineering plans for port improve- 
ments which will be recommended as 
a result of its findings, said Harold 
Lamar, one of the federal team here 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Raymond Hancock of 
Eckhart Firm Dies 


CHICAGO--Raymond Hancock, 
with the sales order department of 
the Eckhart Milling Co., here for sey- 
eral years, died Aug. 1 in Grant Hos- 
pital after a brief illness 

Previously, Mr. Hancock had been 
in the family flour sales department 
of the Standard Milling Co., Chicago 
He is survived by a sister, Mrs. Emily 
Williams, Big Rapids, Mich 

BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 
JOINS STEIN, HALL 

NEW YORK--Robert Glass has 
joined Stein, Hall & Co., Ine. as a 
general sales representative at its 
New York branch office 
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Urban-Maritime Merger Plan 
Approved by Stockholders 


BUFFALO Stockholders of the 
Maritime Milling Co. and George U1 
ban Milling Co. of Buffalo have ap 
proved the merger of Maritime into 
Urban Milling 

The combined companies will have 
total assets exceeding $8 million and 
sales of more than $30 million a year 

As a result of the merger, Urban 
Milling will have a flour mill in Buf 
falo with production capacity of 
7,000 cwt. daily; feed mills in Buffalo 
and Seaford, Del that produce be 
tween 16,000 and 18,000 tons of feed 
a month, and a chain of 31 feed stores 
in New England and New York state 

The flour mill represents more than 
7% of the flour milling capacity in 
Buffalo and its output places Urban 
among the top 25 flour milling con 
cerns in the nation, 

George P. Urban, Jr. is president 
of Urban Milling. Bruce K. Conover, 
Jr. heads the operations of Maritime 
Milling. Mr. Conover and George 
Todd, who have been Maritime vice 
presidents are expected to be elected 
directors of Urban Milling 

The Urban Milling Co. is acquiring 
Maritime through the exchange of an 
undisclosed amount of its stock for 
all the stock of Maritime. Under its 
capitalization, Urban Milling will 
have outstanding 9,000 shares of com 
mon stock ilued at $350 a share 

Most of the tock will be held by 
the Urban family and by Maritime 
Milling interests. A small amount of 
the stock will be made available to 
investors in New York state only 

The combined net profits of Urban 
Milling, Maritime Milling and the 
Park & Pollard Co., merged into 
Maritime in 1956, averaged $280,000 
a year after taxes between 1950 and 
1955. The Maritime and Park & Pol 
lard operations had a “substantial 
loss in 1956 because of difficulties in 
consolidating the two operations and 
the write-off of bad debts.” 

The tax loss carry-forward of Mari 
time in 1956 amounted to $520 000 
which can be applied against future 





profits of Maritime in a five-year per 
iod to reduce taxes, The operations 
have been “increasingly profitable” 
since March, the company reveals 

As a result of the Urban-Maritime 
merger benefits, Urban’s profit after 
taxes is expected to range from 
$430,000 to $720,000 a year, or from 
S18 to $80 a share. The management 
of the merged companies plans to re 
invest a substantial part of the prof 
its “to further broaden the earnings 
bases in the future.” Retained earn- 
ings will be used to improve plant 
efliciency, expand capacity and add 
to working capital 

The net worth of the combined 
companies is $3,084,940 and the work- 
ing capital amounts to $3,067,237, The 
replacement value of the Urban flour 
mill has been appraised at $3,422,000 
Maritime’s Buffalo plant is appraised 
at $2,100,000 and the Seaford plant 
at $125,000. The book value of the 
feed-store chain is $400,000 


rea 





“ 


George P. Urban, dr, 





Cargill, Inc., Dedicates 2.1 Million Bu. 
Norfolk Elevator, Airs Grain Problems 


WASHINGTON Speaking at a 
luncheon following the formal open 
ing of the new 2.1 million bushel ele 
vator at Norfolk Va 
John H. MacMillan, Jr., chairman of 
the board of Cargill, Inc., expressed 
dissatisfaction with the trends in 
Commodity Credit Corp. policies 
which he declared were assuming vil 


last week 


tually complete control over the 
grain business 

The new Cargill elevator is an 
other step in a five-year-old expan 
sion ram. The Norfolk site was 
select Mr. MacMillan said, because 
of it leal position to service Euro- 
pean t 

Mr MacMillan outlined four steps 
he s the government should take 
“to ¢ ble the grain trade once again 


to exercise its traditional skill and 


efficic in the surplus disposal 
prog! 

eo ngle subsidy should be set 
for ¢ rting wheat at all coasts in 
place the present multi-subsidy 
syste The latter, Mr. MacMillan 
said. “has so tilted the economic ma 
chi that normal supply and de 
mat factors do not prevail He 
gay an example the fact that dur 
ing e past year 33,000,000 bu. of 


wheat were exported 
ports to heurope 


from Pacifie 
by-passing normal 
and more economic supply ports on 
the Atlantic 

@ The subsidy, designed to adjust 
domestic prices to lower world mar- 
ket and now payable in wheat, 
should be obtainable upon proof of 
foreign sale rather than upon actual 
export, so that immediate markets can 
be found for the grain received in 
subsidy 

@ The subsidy 
the form of 


now issued only in 
wheat—should be re- 
deemable in other surplus grain as 
well 

@ Subsidy grain should be redeem 
able at the interior rather than only 
at seaboard, Today, according to Mr 
MacMillan, taxpayers bear the cost 
of a government network that com- 
petes with private firms in the move 
ment of grain to seaboard 

After touring the plant, the visiting 
dignitaries were welcomed at a Jun 
cheon at the Norfolk Yacht and 
Country Club by Addison H. Doug- 


la regional manager for Cargill. He 
told the group that Cargill expects 
volume will enable Norfolk 
to become the leading grain port on 
the Kast coast 


its future 
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The heaviest flour buying of the 
year broke out in the Southwest mid- 


way through the seven-day period 
ending Aug. 2, and before it ended 
the fever spread to the spring wheat 
mills, pushing total sales of all types 
of flour somewhere near 23 million 
sack 

Total sales of hard winter wheat 
flour are estimated at between 12 


and 16 million sacks, Sales by spring 
wheat mills are estimated by one mill 
at between 5 and 7 million sacks. 
The long-awaited big push in flour 
sales came over the week end of July 
26-28 when one Southwest mill re- 
ideas of prices downward 
sufficiently to encourage buying. On 
July 31 other mills met bakers ideas 
of prices and bookings swelled, On 
Aug. 1 spring wheat mills and bakers 
got together, and buying of spring 
wheat flour became heavy. The heavy 


vised its 


bookings lasted through the week end 
of Aug. 3-4 and eased off on Aug. 5. 

Commercial bakers normally do 
their big seale buying early in July 
when the new erop of Southwest 
winter wheat moves to market, How- 
ever, this year rains delayed the 


Southwest harvest flour to five weeks. 
This began to lead to speculation that 
the annual big spurt of buying would 
not occur in the Suothwest this year. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
amounted to 94% of capacity 
as compared with 96% a week earlier 
and 99% a year ago, Mills of the 
North Pacie Coast gained in output 
over the previous week while produc- 
tion at mills in the Northwest re- 
mained the same, Mills in the South- 
west, at Buffalo and in central states 
and the Southeast showed slight de- 


weck 


clines in production from the previ- 
ous week. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The spring wheat flour 


business erupted on the heels of the 
long-anticipated big push in the 
Southwest. Heavy buying = started 
Thursday, Aug. 1, and continued over 
the week-end. Exact estimates on 
how much flour was sold are not 
available but one mill stated that 


bakers and jobbers had probably cov- 

ered from 5 to 7 million sacks by Aug 

5 when the buying flurry subsided. 
Roth chain and independent buy- 


ers were active in the purchases 
which were made mostly in 10,000 
and 25,000 ewt. lots on a 120-day 
basis. A few purchases covered up to 


six months 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 828% of capacity, 
reflecting the eruption from the pre- 


vious week when sales amounted to 
84°) of capacity. Flour buying last 
year at this time amounted to 61% 


of capacity. 

Production amounted to 91% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 95% a week 
earlier and 93% a year earlier. Mills 
of the interior Northwest ground at 


160% of capacity, the same figure as 
1 week earlier, as compared with 
105% a year ago. Mills of the North- 


west ground at 106% of capacity, also 
the same as a week earlier, as com- 
pared with 101% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were good last 
week as the result of the heavy book- 
ings. Directions amounted to 105% 
of capacity as compared with 97% 
a week earlier and 102% a year ear- 
lier 
100-Ib. cotton 
Minneapolis: 


Quotations Aug. 2, 


ic K 


basis, carlots, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


23 Million Sacks of Flour Sold 
As Awaited Big Push Develops 


Spring standard patent $5.66@6.17 
spring short $5.7606.27, high gluten 
$6.11@6.62, first clear %$5.10@5.39, 
whole wheat $6.11@6.21; family $6.35 
for unadvertised brands, $7.55@7.65 
for advertised national brands. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Bakers and miller 
got together on new crop flour pric« 
July 31 and for the rest of last week 
booked huge orders covering needs of 
buyers that ranged from 60 days to 
six months. Trade estimates indicated 
that close to 16 million sacks of hard 
winter wheat flours were sold to the 
baking industry, including bookings 
of this kind made by mills outside the 
Southwest. Southwestern business 
ran to an estimated 15 
slightly more 

The sales percentage for hard win 
ter wheat mills last week amounted 
to 1,428% of capacity, compared with 


million o1 


105% in the previous week and 40% 
a year ago. 
Bakers did not go quite as far 


ahead in their buying as they did in 
a similar booking period a year ago, 
but gross sales figures suggest an ay 
erage of five months coverage for the 
industry as a whole. Since some buy 
ers did not go beyond 120 days, the 
total bookings of others obviously 
equalled or exceeded the six months’ 
figure in some instances, Last year 
a six months’ buying volume was al 
most universal, but it took place 
about three weeks earlier 30th 
chains and independents participated 
in the general buying session that has 
become typical at this season in re 
cent years. 

Most of the sales were booked 
a basis of $5.20, bulk, Kansas City, 
which represents a price around 20¢ 
higher than that at which 
was done a year ago 

An additional volume of family 
flour was added to the total by some 
mills which had not previously book 
ed all their customers, while 
private brand buyers also came into 
the market. 

Export interest remained light and 
mostly comprised of occasional small 
lots to Latin America. The clears 
market also was bare of much trad 
ing activity. Mills, yet uncertain of 
the volume of clears likely to be ob 
tained from. this 
were reluctant 


on 


business 


some 


year's 
to offer 


operations, 
anything 


ahead and buyers were equally inac- 
tive for most types, although there 
is a consistent interest in high ash 
clears 
Shipping directions were only fair 
id mill running time continued in 
the customary midsummer slough. 
Prices were unchanged to 10¢ low- 
er, with bakery grades making the 
w crop adjustment and family 
prices holding about unchanged 
Clears were steady to firmer 
Quotations, Aug. 2, carlots, cottons, 
insas City: Hard winter wheat bak- 
ery short patent $5.60@5.70, stand- 
ird 95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight 
$5.457@5.50; established brands of 
family flour $6.55@7.50; first clears 
$4.65 @ 4.85, second clears $4.45@4.50, 
1% ash clears and higher $4.2504.45. 
Hutchinson: Flour sales in the 
Hutchinson area spurted to the long- 
awaited activity that had ex- 
pected here the past week. The buy- 
ing influx generally began Wednesday 
ind carried over the remainder of the 
week, Bookings were widespread 
umong both chain and independent 
bakery flour buyers and were, as a 
rule 


been 


up to 120 days ahead. The ac- 
tivity came about one month behind 
the regular harvest bulge of sales 


Family flour also picked up, particu- 


larly in shipping directions. Little ex- 
port inquiry was made, Mill opera- 
tions were for four days and pros- 
pects for the coming week were for 
the same. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: Hard winter family short pa- 
tent, in cottons, enriched $6.25@6.35, 
bakers short patent, in papers $5.45 
05.50 


Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Sales, of which 
wut 80% was bakery flour, aver- 
ized 870%, compared with 115% the 
preceding week and 35% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 


to heavy. Family flour was about un- 
changed, bakers flour was down 10 
12¢. Quotations, Aug. 2, basis Kan- 


sas City: Family flour $6.50, bakers 
hort patent $5.60, bakers intermedi- 
ate $5.50, first clears $5.02, second 
clears $4.87. 

Oklahoma City: Flour bookings 
very satisfactory but directions slow. 
were stable and closed un- 
changed on family flour but closed 
10¢ lower on bakery flour. Quotations, 
Aug. 2, delivered Oklahoma points in 


Prices 


(Continued on pa 





Activity in Semolina Market 
Continues at Dull Pace 


The semolina market continued to 
remain seasonally inactive during the 
seven-day period which ended Aug. 2 
Renewed demand from macaroni fac 
tories is not anticipated by mills until 
about Aug. 15 when the first of the 
new durum crop is expected to come 
to market. Meanwhile, little interest 
is being shown in the market 

The buying that did take place dur 
ing the period was done on a fill-in 
basis to replenish supplies until the 
new durum crop becomes availabl 

Production by durum mills 
week averaged 94% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 93% a week 
earlier and 84% a year ago 

Shipping directions were reported 
as poor with only an occasional ship- 
ment being made during the period 


last 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Aug. 2 were as fol- 
WS: 
t milling durum $2.47a@ 19 
rice Ne 1 amber or be 41@2.4¢ 
e No , amber or bette 1 45 
ee | e® No +} amber r better i@ q 
My im No. 1 durum or bet j 40 
Me m lurum or } 9% 7 
Me n No t durun } 1 j 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
i product itput report 
lhe Northwestert M 
five-day 

6-day wk Wkly a, 
ca pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

ju )-Aug. 2 156,500 147,29 94 
I 1 *| ‘ ’ 
y 1 ! 4 84 
{ p ye ar 
luction 
, Aus y ‘ 

Ju l 1O5¢ Aug 3 19 1.29 
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August 6, 1957 


Millfeed Market 
Activity Mostly 
On Slow Side 


Slow activity generally character- 
ized the millfeed market for the sev- 
en-day period ending Aug. 2. A few 
areas in the Southwest and South 
reported good to strong demand for 
millfeeds, but most of the other mar- 
kets in the U.S. reported demand 
slow and showing little strength. Red 
dog, which began to fall back in price 
during the previous seven-day period, 
continued to decline in price as sea- 
demand further subsided. 

A good volume of midsummer feed 
business was reported by mills gen- 
erally in the Southwest last week. 
Sales showed improvement over the 
previous fortnight, considerably so in 
some cases. Some improvement was 
noted in nearly every category of 
business, but hog feeds for most mills 
were the best performers. 

In the poultry feed department, 
broiler volume was fairly good and 
prices of finished birds were holding 
quite well. Egg feeds were somewhat 
slow but an upward tendency in egg 
prices gave hope of improvement in 
this direction. Some mills found 
grower feeds doing fairly well this 
week, which was attributed to the 
late chick season. Turkey feed vol- 
ume continued to mount as the birds’ 
eating capacities enlarged. 

One interesting development has 
been spotty but seasonally good de- 
mand for steer feeds, indicating some 
supplementary feeding on grass and 
also indicative of market optimism 
on the part of the cattle feeder due 
to the better moisture conditions and 
stronger prices. 

Several plants showed feed tonnage 
increases for July—20% in one case 
compared with July, 1956. The pros- 
pect for August production does not 
appear quite so bright, and mill 
spokesmen indicate that the tradi- 
tional August slack-off is at hand. 

Turkey, hog and poultry feeds led 
the July production list with only a 
moderate business being done in cat- 
tle feeds. Heavy breed turkeys are 
fast approaching market weight and 
some growers have already sold birds. 
There appears to be no inclination by 
growers to market turkeys early be- 
cause of the depressed market and it 
is expected that practically 100% of 
all birds will be finished out for the 
market. 

Hog prices were almost at a three- 
year high and cattle prices were also 
good; egg prices continued at a much 
improved level and all these factors 
contributed to an over-all optimistic 
attitude despite the immediate poor 
sales outlook for this month. 

Plants in the area planned two 
shifts full time for next week. 

Formula feed manufacturers 
worked five days a week with mostly 
full shifts in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending July 31, but it 
was a struggle. Running time was 
maintained by juggling schedules 
from day to day. 

Observers cannot foresee any sig- 
nificant upturn in feed business until 
those three stumbling blocks are 
eliminated or alleviated. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
47,886 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 49,099 tons 
in the previous week and 50,501 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 
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Heavy Flour Buying Causes 
Advance in Wheat Prices 


The flour business was the guide 
or the wheat market for the seven- 


la eriod ending Aug. 5. Wheat 
future were up as a result of heavy 
buyil f hard winter and spring 
wheat flour. Prices declined July 30 
ind th began risir is the big 
purt in buying started 

Clo prices of wheat futures Aug 
> were Chicago September $2.16%, 
Dece ber $2.21@2.21% March 
$2.23%, May $2.17%-%, July $2.04; 
Minneapolis September $2.27%, 
December $2.30%, May $2.30; Kansas 
City—September $2.13%, December 
$2.18%-%, March $2.20, May $2.14%, 
July $1.98 

Wheat prices were not very sharply 


iffected by the heavy buying. This 
jue to the fact that many longs 
took advantage of the upturn to sell 
yut [here had been much buying 
in anticipation of flour business. Trade 
expectation that wheat prospects 


would decline last month were con- 
firmed by the Galvin report, which 
ndicated a combined crop 76 million 
bushe less than the 1956 harvest 
The report estimated production of 
prir vheat somewhat larger than 
forecast by the U.S. Department 
f Agriculture July 1 but lowered 
vinter wheat production so that the 
total wheat yield was set at 921 mil- 
ion bushels, 19 million below the 
USDA figure and 76 million bushels 
maller than the 1956 output. 
lhe information was supplemented 
by further contraction in new crop 
narketing of winter wheat and em- 
phasized possible tightening of free 
vheat upplies late 1 the season 
if the amount going under govern- 
ment support amounts to 125 to 160 
million bushels 
Prices also took strength as the 
prin marketing of winter wheat 
continued to decline. The spring wheat 
harvest is expanding slowly and is 
not expected to reach its peak until 
late the month. Also aiding in the 
et picture was an announcement 


that India purchased 1.5 million bush- 
el vhite wheat for west coast 


hij ‘ | 
Receipts Decline 
Receipts of wheat at the primary 
rkets fell off further during the 
week ending Aug. 1 and totaled 17.8 


yuushels compared with 25.6 
the week before and 18.1 mil- 
mparable week a year ago. 


\ it Minneap nereased and 

70 wert pected compared 
995 cars the preceding week 

l first car of new spring wheat 

died by a local firm this week 

It graded No. 1 hea dark northern 


protein—and 


$2.36%. Sp wheat flour 
t quiet tt nall amounts 
cement buy eported, Cash 
| were off 7¢ and, despite 
ce nm tne iture price, 
les were lov September 
vheat advanced more than 3¢ and 
n August 1 $2.36%: ordi 
1 dark northern spring o7 
thern spr through 11% 
| traded at b¢ er the new 
) sept ry price; 12% 
2-8¢: 13 protein 5-10¢; 14% 
7-14¢ ove! 15 protein 13- 
} 16% prot 18-24¢ over 
September rice Average 
the hard red spring wheat 
ted at Minneap during the 
13.46‘ npared with 

14.1 the ime wee} t year 
d for wheat was 
iw [ lacking for 


the lower qualities. Buyers were quite 
selective. The price was unchanged 
for the fancy milling kinds but was 
as much as 5¢ lower for some of the 
ordinary grades. No. 2 Hard Amber 
Durum traded in a range of $2.46- 
2.53; No. 2 Amber Durum $2.42-2.46. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 2 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.29@2,34 
11% Protein 2.29@ 2.34 
12¢ Protein 2.29@2.36 
13% Protein 2.32@ 2.38 
14% Protein 2.34@2.42 
15° Protein >» 40@2.47 
16% Protein 2.45@2.62 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 68 Ib., 
1¢ discount each \%& Ib. under 68 Ib 

Faltering demand and ample sup- 
plies caused the cash hard winter 
wheat values to decline at Kansas 
City in the week ended Aug. 5. New 
crop premiums were down 1 to 3%¢ 
and the basic September option was 
off 1¢. Old crop premiums remained 
generally unchanged, for the higher 
protein material, and it is in that 
category that the bulk of the good 
baking quality wheat is to be found, 
it is said 

Premium ranges were quoted Aug. 
5 as follows. Ordinary 4-3¢ under the 
basis September option of $2.13%, 
12% protein 2¢ under to 18¢ over, 
12.50% protein 1¢ under to 20¢ over, 
13% protein 2-22¢ over, 13.5% protein 
3-24¢ over, 14% protein 4-26¢ over. 
The top of the range represents the 
old crop premiums 

Receipts at Kansas City declined 
from the previous week. Last week 
there were 2,310 cars received com- 
pared with 3,618 the previous week 
and 860 a year ago. The reduced in- 
flux has permitted headway in clean- 
ing up the cars accumulated on track, 
it is reported 

Concern is expressed in the trade 
that huge quantities of wheat are go- 
ing under the loan program, a factor 
that will cause considerable tightness 
in the free market 

Demand for cash wheat was rated 
only fair much of the week, despite 
the big flour bookings. Mills were 
buying only about one third of the 
offerings. They were handicapped 
somewhat by the meager supplics of 
medium and upper grade wheat above 
12% protein. Merchandisers have 
been forced to curtail their buying 
because of a shortage of storage 
space - 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 2 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


1 Dark and Hard $2.11@2.4¢ 
lear ind Hard LTO 2.46 
lark nd Har 97@ 2.44% 
N i learh nd Hard 2.06@2.41% 
1 Red 2.11@2.13% 
Ked 99 @2.13% 
Red 07 @M211% 
t+ hed 05@2,.09% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was selling Aug. 5 at $2.37¢ 
2.39 delivered Texas common points 
The demand was poor. New ¢rop 
truck wheat was selling at $2.05@ 
2.07 delivered north Texas mills 


India Buys Wheat 
India came into Pacific Northwest 
markets last week and purchased 
three cargoes of white wheat for Sep- 
hipment. This was 
the first sale in quite a long dry spell 
in the export trade. Japan has been 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
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By J. RODNEY SMITH 
Northwestern Miller Kditorial staff 


MINNEAPOLIS Research and de- 


velopment in the milling industry, 
molds and their relation to wheat 
quality and the work of the Rust 


Prevention Assn. were the topics dis- 
cussed at meeting of District No. 


4, Association of Operative Millers, 
at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Aug. 2 


Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, ex- 
vice president, AOM, called 
attention to the 62nd annual technical 
conference and trade show at Minne- 


ecutive 


apolis May 5-8, 1958. He announced 
that Richard C, Bradford, Pilisbury 
Mills, Ine., vice president of AOM, 


has been named general chairman of 
the conference. Frank M. Schneider, 


Twin City Machine Co,, and David 
Cc. Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co., 
have been named co-chairmen of the 


committee 

Mr. Eber asked for the help of all 
the members of the district to make 
the conference a success. He pointed 
out that this has been a very grati- 
fying year for AOM > membership- 
wise. There has been an increase 
in membership in each district, Mr. 
Eber said, and active membership is 
at an all time high. 

Frank Lindholm, King Midas Flour 
Mill Hastings, district chairman, 
presided over the meeting which was 
preceded by a luncheon, E. S. Dybe- 
vick, International Milling Co., vice 
chairman, introduced the speakers, 


general 


Development Discussed 
Dor. H. H. Sechopmeyer, director of 
research and quality control for In- 
ternational Milling Co., discussed re- 
search and development in the mill- 
ing industry. Dr. Schopmeyer traced 


the early history of the milling in- 
dustry, pointing out significant events 
such as the development of the roller 


mill and the purifier. 

The greatest progress in the mill- 
ing industry, Dr. Schopmeyer said, 
has been made since World War II 
This progress, he said, includes pneu- 
matic handling of mill stocks, bulk 
handling of flour, improvement in de- 
sign of machinery, advances in new 
and improved varieties of wheat and 


enrichment, Dr. Schopmeyer also 
cited other improvements that are 
not yet entirely evaluated such as 


impact milling, air separation, closer 
control of contamination and = san- 
itation, laboratory control of quality 
and the continuous milling process in 
the production of bread, 


Dr. Schopmeyer said the future 
holds the promise of greatly increased 
capacity for the milling industry 
through improvement of present 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Aug. 5 to 
ald millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tion in all export markets except the 
U.S. and U.K, and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports July 29. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Cana- 
dian and U.S, Atlantic ports, 81,¢ 
(7',¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). The adjust- 
ments can be changed on a day-to- 
day basis, 
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Research, Molds and Rust Are Topics 
At Meeting of District No. 4, AOM 


methods. He looks for further auto 
mation and the time, possibly in the 
not too distant future 
be measured instantly 
uously 

Dr. Schopmeyer cited figures on the 
decline in the consumption of bread 
and said the industry must improve 
the quality, palatability and general 
appearance of cereal products. He 
declared it was the responsibility of 


when ash can 


and contin 


management to direct lines of en 
deavor. 
Molds on Wheat 
Molds and their relation to wheat 
quality was discussed by Dr. Clyde 


M. Christensen of the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Christensen pointed 
out that sick wheat is caused by 
storage molds, and the molds that 
cause sick wheat get on the wheat 
only after harvest. 

The factors that determine whether 


or not wheat in storage will be in 
vaded by molds are moisture con 
tent, temperature and time Dr 


Christensen said 
Control 


said, 


measures, Dr. Christensen 
include checking the moisture 
content of grain in storage by taking 


probe samples and keeping grain 
cool and dry. There is no possibility 
of chemicals being used at present 


to control molds, he added 

The work of the Rust 
Assn. was related by Eugene B. Hay 
den, assistant director. Mr. Hayden 
outlined the history of the association 
and its purposes. He said that rust 
control is a job that cannot be done 
by individual farmers and states. The 
association was formed to push rust 
control projects and research 

Mr. Hayden pointed to the work 
of the association in the eradication 
of barberry bushes and its personal 


Prevention 


observatiion of the rust situation 
each year. He also pointed toe the 
winter increase programs for new 
rust resistant varieties and the as 
sociation work in establishing rust 
control laboratories. Mr. Hayden il 
lustrated the destructive force of 


rust with a film, which was produced 
by the Canadian Department of Agri 
culture, 


USDA Officials Cool 
To Subsidy Scheme 
For Corn Exports 


WASHINGTON — They have little 
ympathy with trade desires to se- 
subsidy-in-kind payment on 
mall grain exports for the coming 
yp year, officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture state 
lhe officials have been encouraged 
the success of their present pro- 
um which they now see reaching 
export total of around 150 million 
pushels of corn this crop year—a 
total which exceeds the best previous 
ir during the world cereal short- 
e when, under the incentive of the 
larshall Plan, the U.S. exported 145 
lion bushels. At the same time, it 
nust not be forgotten, observers 
that the new record was in 
no small part achieved through the 
generous terms of PL 480 sales agree- 
ments 
The attitude of USDA officials ap- 
pears to rest on the contention that 
the possible export subsidy for corn 
vould be relatively small compared 
vith wheat. To put the corn-small 
rain export trade into the open mar- 
ket to obtain supplies would, it is felt, 
only result in a relatively inconse- 
quential movement of Commodity 
Credit Corp. surplus stocks 
Another consideration at 


ire a 


tress, 


this time 


is the generally-admitted condition 
that the feed industry will probably 
have to bid out from farm storage as 
much as 50 million bushels of corn 
before the new crop becomes avail- 
able. USDA would not wish to initiate 
any new program which would stop 
that situation because of the price 
firming aspect 

USDA officials are currently sold 


on their bid basis for export sales of 
feed grains. They say it is working 
well and they do not wish to tamper 
with a successful system 
Already USDA has made one slight 
wnward price adjustment for corn 
off the east coast and now ap- 
pea to be again the strong, long 
eller in that position. Likewise, they 
not giving ground on sorghum 
off the Gulf, preferring to let 
the export trade go after new sor- 
‘hum crop deliveries before they be- 
gin to make their stocks available 
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GENERAL MILLS WINS AWARD—Ken Steele, right, advertising manager, 
for family flour, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was recently presented the 
Advertising Award of the Society of American Florists at a meeting in New 
York. The award was given “in recognition of the high quality of General 
Mills advertising using flowers in the ‘Flower of the Wheat’ campaign.” Shown 
making the award is Gurney Mann, left, the Society's president. John Henry 
Dudley, chairman of the Society's public relations committee, looks on. 
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Walter I. Rodgers 


ASSISTANT—Walter I. Rodgers of 
the New York general sales division, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has been named 
assistant to the president in the com- 
pany’s Boston office. His duties will 
include both administrative assist- 
ance to F. G. Bemis, president, and 
work on special projects. Mr. Rodg- 
ers joined Bemis in 1947 as a sales- 
man for the New York sugar bag 
sales division. He became affiliated 
with the New York general sales di- 
vision in 1953 where he served as a 
salesman prior to accepting his new 
appointment. 





Corn Bill Would Boost 


Income Guarantee 


WASHINGTON—A bill to offer 
commercial corn growers a higher 
income guarantee than they might 


otherwise have next year is now be- 
fore the Senate 

It is S. 2649 by Sen. Hickenlooper 
(R., lowa) and eight others 

The bill calls for a referendum by 
the corn growers not later than Dec 
15 on a proposal to suspend acreage 
allotments for 
the government price support at 70% 
of parity. If a majority 
approved the plan, the secretary of 
agriculture also would be directed to 
support 1958 grain sor- 
ghums and oats at his 
discretion considering their 
value as feed in relation to corn 

This would corn from the 
group of for which 
present law requires price support at 


the 1958 crop and set 
of growers 
prices of 


barley, 
after 


rye 


remove 


“basic” crops 


from 75-90% of parity provided the 
grower complies with acreage allot- 
ments 


At present there is expected to be 


an unusually low degree of compli- 


ance with acreage allotments next 
year—especially among big growers, 
who produce most of the corn. They 


are said to feel that, considering in- 
vestment in equipment and land, they 
can do better economically by aim- 
ing for volume production instead of 
joining the federal acreage-control 
program 


OREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


John Cobb, Jr., Dies 


John C. Cobb, Jr., who for many 
years was branch manager for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., at Boston and Port- 
land, Maine, died July 31. Funeral 
services were conducted at Portland 
Aug. 2. Mr. Cobb had been retired a 
number of years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


: Lake of the Woods 





SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


Saag) ALL 


CABLE CODES 
USED 


) Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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| Specialists in Illilling 
: Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


THREE STARS 


' 
| PURITY GREAT WEST 
STERLING 


CANADA CREAM 
UNION 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 





CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 





eons 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. a 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 

















IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


NITREA 














Rainfall Incidence 


RAINFALL AND PRODUCTION— 
The high level of production and the 
burdensome wheat surplus in West- 
ern Canada have been attributed 
largely to the rainfall that has oc- 
curred during the past five years. 
However, while no one will deny the 
effect which rainfall has had upon 
yields, the interesting thing, revealed 
from a study of the precipitation rec- 
ord ince 1951, is that in several of 
these years it was not the total 
amount of rainfall which occurred 
during the growing season that made 
for higher yields in Western Canada 
so much as its incidence, or range of 


occurrence, 


In 1951, for example, with below 
normal rains for Saskatchewan the 
previous fall and slightly less than 
normal rains for the province during 
the actual growing season, Saskatch- 
ewan produced its third largest crop 
in history, with an average yield of 
20.8 bu. an acre, Again in 1952, when 
le than normal rains oecurred in 
all three provinees during the grow- 
ing season, an all-time record of 678 
million bushels of wheat were pro- 
duced in the prairie provinces, with 
in average yield of 26.7 bu. an acre. 
In this instance it was the heavy fall 
rains the year before which were 


largel responsible, sustaining the 
crop through a difficult period in the 
pring of 1952. Still again in 1956 


and this is perhaps the most striking 
example of ineidence— Saskatchewan 
tarted the season with moisture re- 
erves from the previous fall that 
were only 59% of normal, Extremely 
dry conditions during the growing 
eason up to June 15 gave little prom- 
Ine tf a crop when, as in 1952, the 
ran to fall at precisely the 
desired intervals to ensure another 
very high provincial yield—this time 
of 244 bu. an aere, Again, the total 
rainfall for the growing season was 
le than normal, Thus, several of the 
very large crops in recent years ap- 
pear to have been largely the result 
of a tucky “break” in the weather, 
rather than something unusual in the 
way of precipitation during the grow- 
W. G. Malaher, director 
of research, Searle Grain Co,, Ltd. 


NEW WHEAT TESTED—Extensive 
demonstration tests again point to 
the value of growing recommended 
vheat varieties, according to Rodney 
Pucker, extension agronomist at Col- 
orado State University. Mr. Tucker 
said that the recommended varieties 
such as Cheyenne, Nebred, Comache 
and Wichita all showed up extremely 
well in county demonstration plots 
this year. Of the early maturing va- 
rieties, Wichita showed a steady lead 
in performance, Mr, Tucker said that 
Bison, a new sister variety of Kiowa, 
appears promising in plots at Arriba, 
Byers and Lamar, Colo. Bison's mill- 


W eason 
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ing and baking qualities have not a community project in which 
been fully explored yet, however iny citizens participated. Blueprints 
A new variety from Oklahoma ind photographs were made before 
Concho, also is under trial in the the dismantling, and each stone was 
county demonstration plots. Concho iumbered as it was taken down so 
did not appear too promising, M) that it could be correctly replaced 
Tucker noted, and there is some ques l'ransportation required 35 teams of 
tion about its winter hardine He horses 
added that milling and baking quali he mill was rebuilt on the top of 


ties of wheat varieties are bein 5.ft 
stressed in county field days, and that city park. A Union Pacific engi- 
quality is becoming as important a er directed the construction of the 
yardstick in measuring the perform ound. Tulips were planted at the 
ance of wheat varieties as quantity base to give an added Dutch flavor 


é @ & to the scene 


AN OLD DUTCH MILL built in 1879 
by an immigrant from Holland, L. B 
Schonoff, was moved 12 miles from 
the farm where it stood to Wamego, 
Kansas, in the 1920's 
by hangs a tale: 

The late A. M. Bittmann and For 
est Leach, members of the Wamego 
park board, discovered the decayin 
old structure, and, at their sugges 
tion, Mr. and Mrs. Ed N. Regnier, 
owners of the farm on which the mill called “private” brands. And while 
was located, donated it to the city of there were also the usual cautions 
Wamego, where it became a popular that “private” brands are not exact- 
tourist attraction ly private or secret, the term nology 

Now Wamego's Chamber of Com was used nevertheless 
merce is planning to restore the mill 
not for commercial use, but to show 
the present generation how flour wa 


mound of earth in the Wame- 


4 bust of Ceres, legendary goddess 
grain, carved from stone, stands 
ibove an upper window of the mill 


‘PRIVATE’ BRANDS ARE NOT PRI- 
VATE—At the annual meeting of the 
American Marketing Assn. in De- 
troit recently there was, as one would 
expect, a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion about the problems of na- 
tional brands with reference to so- 


and there 


rhe designation of a seller's brand 
is “private” needs to be stopped, be- 


cause it is completely and seriously 
ground by wind power many year misleading. If any of the brands 
ago. Electric power will be used to which worry marketing men whose 
turn the vanes and set the machinery it ig to sell “national” brands 
in motion were indeed private or secret, they 


The structure is the only au- would not be caus ng worry is 
thentic Dutch windmill in the \s it is, however, the “private 


state. It is of red sandstone, 40 inds which are so often discussed 


ft. high and 75 ft. in diameter. ire among the least private of all 
All of the original machinery ex- brands, A&P has some “private 
cept the main shaft was con- brands which are among the best 
structed by Mr. Schonoff over a known and best advertised brands in 
crude home-made forge, The the world; and just the other day 
well-worn burrs came from Sears, Roebuck & Co, reported that 
France it invested $57,700,000 in local adver- 

tising in 1956—practically all of it 


The moving of the mill to Wamego = { 1 variety of “private” brands, 








“Slick Gillette was down here the other day,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “cryin’ about how a 
travellin’ evangelist come along in a flivver an’ 
set up a ex’ortin’ tent right smash by 
the bresh pile kivverin’ the path up to 
his moonshinin’ enterprise, 
causin’ Slick to get plumb put 
out. ‘Well, Slick,’ says I, ‘ef’n 

you'd keep read up, you’d 

know that they’ve been 

ti. cnin’ breweries into flour 
mills an’ a icw years ago a brewin’ 
school was mide over into a place to 
learn young fellers bread makin’, so’s 
it looks considerable like ef’n your 
still’s converted into a Methodist meet- 
in’ it’ll set you up on a moral plane where you'll sure have 
the laugh on the revenuers.’ ” 
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From the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer of merchandise there are 
only two kinds of branded merchan- 
dise: There is the kind the manufac- 
turer labels with his own brand and 
which he intends to market on his 
own behalf; and there is the kind 
which carries some one else’s name, 
and for which the manufacturer has 
no marketing responsibility. 

From the standpoint of the consum- 
er, there are likewise only two kinds 
of branded merchandise: The brand 
which can be obtained in a variety of 
stores in her community, or in stores 
throughout the country; and the kind 
which can be secured in only one 
store, or one particular chain of 
stores. The first is, of course, what 
we commonly call the “national” 
brand, although the name is frequent- 
ly a misnomer; and the second is 
commonly called a “private” brand, 
although the name is always a mis- 
nomer. 

It would be far better and less con- 
fusing if we were to discard “‘nation- 
al” and “private” for “manufactur- 
er’s” brand and “retailers’” brand 
And then if anyone wanted to argue 
that we were not covering the dis- 
tributor’s or wholesaler’s brand which 
is sometimes now a “national” brand 
and sometimes a “private” brand 
why maybe we could have a “whole- 
saler’s” or “distributor's” brand 

In any event we would be likely 
to know what we were talking about 
more clearly than is the case now 
Advertising Age. 


Shhhh, Comrade; 


(THEY’LL HEAR YOU!) 

In a Soviet bloc country the coun- 
cil of ministers meets to discuss cur- 
rent business. The minister of agri- 
culture is very depressed. The har- 
vest prospects are poor, tractors have 
broken down, manpower is very 
scarce on the collective farms in 
short, there is no end to the difficul- 
ties. 

One of his colleagues tries to en- 
courage him: “Cheer up. All these 
difficulties are temporary. There is no 
doubt that Communism will triumph 
in the end and spread throughout the 
world.” 

The minister flings up his hands 
in horror. Looking quickly around, 
he whispers, “For heaven's sake, man, 
don’t say things like that. Where 
would we import our grain from?” 


eee 
DUCK POND 


Cast your bread on the waters 
Of this quiet pond 

And you'll be rewarded 

By quackings more than fond— 
Grateful and excited, 

And delighted with your treat, 
Where a dozen ducklings 
Joyfully compete! 


Ethel Jacobson 
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CHEMICALS IN FOOD 


RECENT study shows that world food 
— would be adequate to support an 
additional 600 million people if all living were 
reduced to the Asiatic standard. If, on the 
other hand, it were decided that the European 
standard were to be adopted, present supplies 
would be slightly inadequate. If, however, the 
standards now attained in North America 
were adopted, then the world’s present sup- 
plies are adequate for only 41% of the present 
world population. Conversely stated, if the 
living standard of the world is to be increased 
to the American standard, present food pro- 
duction must be increased by an additional 
150%. 


FEW days ago, in London, a group of Ameri- 
Aca lawyers, expert in the food field, sat down 
with some British food technologists for an ex- 
change of ideas. The lawyers were in London for 
the meeting of the American Bar Assn. and they 
took the opportunity to examine some of the prac- 
tical and theoretical issues surrounding the prac- 
if adding chemicals to food on both sides of 
the Atlantic 


tice 


The total prevention of wastage among grow- 
ing or stored foods—wastage due to the vast vari- 
ety of animal and vegetable predators—-would, it 
has been calculated, give the world 10% more 
food. That is why the food technologists, rightly, 
too, consider themselves as being of paramount 
importance to the world in general. The descrip- 
tion “chemicals in food” is no longer a term of 
abuse, applied to something primarily used to swell 
the profits of the food and chemical manufactur- 
ers. Now food additives are respectable. The acme 
of respectability was achieved a long time ago. 
The flour and bread industries helped with their 
enrichment program 

The American lawyers and the British tech- 
nologists started their discussions on common 
ground. There was general agreement that the 
judicious application of the knowledge already 
possessed by the technologists could make many 
foods more palatable. Among them there are cer- 
tainly some that have at present too low a con- 
sumer acceptance to be fit for anything but ani- 
mal feedstuffs. The need for greater economy 
despite the much talked-about surplus position in 
North America—in the use of food supplies is 
widely medical and _ scientific 
authorities as well as by democratic governments. 


recognized by 


It was generally agreed, too, that it is entirely 
proper that public attention, particularly that of 
governmental and medical authorities, should be 
kept focused on the problem of additives and that 
thorough investigation should establish three 
things before they are used. First, it must have 
been shown that the proposed use is capable of 
producing a real improvement in food production, 
storage or consumption. Secondly, it must have 
been demonstrated by the best available tech- 
niques that the quantities present or persisting in 
the food as eaten must be such as are unlikely to 
cause any harm to the consumer, no matter how 
much of the food be eaten. The third condition 
that must attach to the use of an additive is that 
there are valid and practicable analytical proced- 
ures for measuring, with the necessary degree of 
accuracy, the amounts likely to be present in any 
food 

There is no doubt that the food technologists 
ind their legal advisors in the U.S. and in the 
British Commonwealth are fully conversant with 
the benefits that legitimately can be claimed 
from the skilled use under proper control of suit- 
This fact the London 
conference of Anglo-American experts underlined 
effectively 


ible “chemicals in food.” 
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PUBLIC LAW 480 


LANS for the extension of Public Law 480 
P have been snarled in Congress as a result of 
the protracted debates on the civil rights legis- 
lation. PL 480 is important to the American ex- 
port picture for 31% of all agricultural exports 
this year will move under the various sections 
of the law. The Canadians lament the give-away 
deals because they have bitten into their trade 

The Canadians are not alone in their criticism 
Not everybody in the U.S. is a devoted supporter 
of the give-away gimmick. There has been criti- 
cism. The trade would prefer to operate in a 
free, unadulterated market. U.S. flour exports 
last year were the highest since 1949 and PL 480 
helped a lot; foreign currencies are being used 
to promote the sale of more American wheat 
and flour in markets where acceptance, till now 
has been small. Yet one export manager of con- 
siderable experience remarked recently: “We are 
not particularly proud of thi 

Even the farmers, who stand to gain most 
benefit from PL 480, are not too sure of their 
support. John C. Lynn, legislative director of the 
American Farm Bureau, said: “I guess currently, 
even though we have a $4,500 million prospect 
for exports of agricultural commodities this year 
two thirds of that is being moved under some 
special government program directly or indirectly, 
some subsidy or some other gadget, if you please 
This is the kind of thing that agriculture must 
work out from under.” 

There is little doubt that PL 480 has been 
a major factor in increasing agricultural exports 
Gwynn Garnett, administrator of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, has testified to that. His 
breakdown of the $4,500 million figure shows that 
$800 million will move under Title I of the law 
$100 million under Title I]; $350 million under 
barter and $150 million as direct relief. Thus 
sponsored exports total up to 31% of all agri 
cultural movement overseas 

PL 480 is much more than a program for di 


business.” 


posing of surplus agricultural product it also 
acts as a lever for boosting American trade gen 
erally. Sen. Aiken of Vermont, senior Republican 


on the Senate agricultural committee, stated: “I 
believe we are selling wheat and cotton to Italy 
for ljra, but that releases her dollars so that she 
buys other things needed to strengthen her own 
economy in other ways, and at the ime time 
makes her a better future customer of ours.” 
There is no doubt in the minds of many ex 
perienced traders that PL 48), with it iles for 
foreign currencies, has displaced some busines 
which might have accrued to the U.S. for dollar 


payment. The law has had what Earl Butz, a 

sistant secretary of agricult describes as a 
“tremendous impact” on the eral pattern of 
foreign trade, quite apart fr the direct effect 
on agricultural exports ge vrally. Mr. Butz 


emphasizes that the U.S. ad: 
tries to protect dollar sales, yet there is no one 
so naive as to believe that t placing of $3,000 
million-worth of goods for f« n currencies on 
the world market is not ha U.S. business 
which ordinarily would have 
dollars 

PL 480 is here for a lon ne yet. It is not 
a temporary program, ever though Ezra Taft 
3enson, secretary of agricu ‘ure, described it a 
such when he spoke before ‘he Senate 


tration earnestly 


transacted for 


agricul 
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tural committee. Some experts believe that PL 
180 will be used as an instrument of policy for 
another 10 years at least 


READ (8 THE STAFF OF Lire 


THE REDOUBTABLE MISS MOEGLE 

T’S still a man’s world on the floor of the Mer- 
| chants’ Exchange of St. Louis. The exchange 
has refused to allow a membership to be assigned 
to Miss Ruth M. S. Moegle, a member of the grain 
purchasing department of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
for the past 13 years. Why the refusal? Because 
for 121 years no woman has been allowed to go 
on the floor of the exchange. The by-laws would 
have to be changed for that 

True, 54 gallants spoke up at the ballot box 
for Miss Moegle, but 34 stalwarts, refusing to be 
swayed by whatever could or should have swayed 
them, voted nay, What was the campaign mana- 
ger doing 


Five luscious blondes, brunets or red- 
heads, could have seen Miss Moegle in. Another 
five votes persuaded into the ranks of the gallants 
and the requisite two-thirds majority would have 
allowed the lady to step onto the floor 
If beautiful models can persuade hard-bitten 
operative millers to take their eyes from their 
first loves—-new purifiers and new sifters being 
such-—as they do at Donald S, Eber's machinery 
presentations for the Association of Operative 
Millers annual technical conferences, then the 
ime charmers could have been used by the gal- 
lants in the cause of universal grain trade suffrage 
One out of every four members of the Ameri- 
can labor force is a woman; one out of every 10 
executives is feminine, But St. Louis holds firmly 
the banner in the fight against feminine invasion. 
Those who opposed Miss Moegle's entry were, 
no doubt, motivated by a chivalrous desire to pro- 
tect her from the rough and tumble of life in the 
marketplace; those in favor appear to have come 
to the conclusion that no man dare circumvent 
the desire of woman to move into every corner of 
commercial activity 


SHEAD 168 THE STAFF OF LITE 


SASSY NOTE ON SIN AND TAXES 
N an effort to make their tax laws “progres- 
| sive” enough, some European countries have 
put a premium on “casual relationships” 
on marriage 
Lionel Robbins reports in Lloyds Bank Review 
that an overzealous income leveling attempt on 


and a tax 


the part of the British tax authorities has made it 
advantageous for some of those in the upper in- 
come groups to “maintain more casual associa- 
tions” since the tax laws virtually impose a “mar- 
riage tax" on some of the more wealthy, Mr. Rob 
bins deplores the encouragement of immorality 
among the upper income groups induced by such 
taxation. But, he says, that evidence of such con- 
duct is, naturally, difficult to find 

However, evidence is easier to find in Norway, 
according to news reports. There, the “marriage 
tax” has encouraged more than one couple to get 
1 “secret divorce” and live in sin 

One couple, for example, found that on a joint 
income of 59,000 kroner, they were taxed 32,000 
kroner. But, by living together as single indivi- 
duals, they calculated they could save 9,000 kroner 
in taxes! Although secretly divorced, they continue 
to maintain all other relationships of a happily 
married couple. 

The “progressive” income tax is often held to 
be the very foundation of the collectivist society 
From each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his need” is the underlying philosophy, 
This creed is thought to be much more moral than 
the “dog eat dog” philosophy of “reactionary capi- 
talism.” But where, under “reactionary capital 
sm” do we find a tax on marriage and official 


encouragement of “casual relationships?” 
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Canadian Review ... 





Plan for Agriculture 
Proposed in Canada 


The Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture has made recommendations 
to the government in several major 


areas of national agricultural policy. 

Adjustment payments on wheat, 
oats and barley deliveries for the 
1955-56 crop year and supports on 


Ontario winter wheat; a higher sup- 
port price for butter designed to en- 
ure continuation of the stable prices 
to producer and consumer; extensive 
changes in national farm credit policy; 
a national land use and rehabilitation 
act, and permanent feed freight as- 


sistance legislation were some of the 
major proposals submitted in the 
federation brief, 

The federation also set out the 
planks of its general policy with re- 


pect to agricultural price support, 


including newly adopted recommen- 
dations for use of deficiency pay- 
ment 1 technique for supporting or 
adjusting prices the farmer receives 
without maintaining the market price 
at support levels 

CF A's proposals on grain market- 
ing included a request that in line 
with weneral CFA poliey a deficiency 


payment should be made by the gov- 
ernment to adjust the price received 
for 1955-56 wheat, oats and barley 
deliveri to the Canadian Wheat 


Board, and compensate for the “un- 
reasonably low returns” which have 
been received, These low payments 
were attributed mainly to subsidized 
U.S. competition, Final wheat board 
payments on grain delivered in 1955- 


made early in 1957. The fed- 
asked that the system 
of government guaranteed bank loans 
holding grain that cannot 
be delivered immediately be re-estab- 


56 were 


eration also 


to farmers 


lished at onee, but with a lower in- 
terest than the 5% charged last year. 
Action to support present abnormally 
low price of Ontario winter wheat 
was also asked 


On the marketing side, the farmers’ 
brief recommended unusual and ex- 
traordinary measures to reduce the 


size of the grain carryover. Surplus 
disposal should be carried on in an 
orderly way through international 


consultation, the brief claimed, and 
detailed proposals were submitted for 
establishing strengthened internation- 
al machinery for the purpose. 

The newest feature of the feder- 
ation’s’ farm eredit policy asked for 
a special program of granting fully 
ised loans to young men start- 
ing to farm, and to marginal farm- 
ers unable to improve their position 
through lack of capital. Supervision 
would be accompanied, the federation 
said, by a package deal which per- 
mits the purchase of not only land 
and buildings but livestock, machin- 
ery and equipment on_ sufficiently 
long terms of repayments. A major 
problem to the young farmer is heavy 


supers 


annual repayments on_ borrowings 
during his first years of operation, 
the federation said. The brief also 
asked for a national administration 


for emergency loans for farmers crip- 


pled by natural disasters such as 
flood, frost, hurricane, ete., and lib- 
eralization of the present Canadian 


Farm Loan Board policies for regular 
lendings 

A national act permitting federal- 
provinelal co-operation in board pro- 
grams aimed at land use improve- 
ments, and rehabilitation of marginal 


farming areas, was also proposed for 
early action. Such an act, the fed- 
eration says, should be like the pre 
ent Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 
in many respects, but should be ap 
plied nationally and be broader in the 
scope of its activities. 

Feed freight assistance, in effect 
for many years should, the federation 
says, be put on a permanent 
through passage of special! legislation 
At present it is in effect by virture 
of order-in-council. 


Payment Procedure 
For New Crop 


The Canadian Wheat Board has 
advised the trade that pending the 
publication of fixed minimum prices 
for the 1957-58 season, producers de 
siring to deliver wheat, oats or barley 
on and after Aug. 1, 1957, will be 
required to take storage tickets from 
the elevator company covering deliver 
ies, the storage tickets to be sur 
rendered and cash settlement made 
therefor by the elevator company a 
soon as 1957-58 prices are available 

No storage charges or interest on 
advances should be charged to the 
producer in respect of deliveries; the 
board will make arrangements to ad 
just these charges with the elevator 
company. 

The board, however, emphasizes 
that producers who carry over wheat 
oats or barley held on outstanding 
storage tickets July 31, 1957, will be 
required to pay any storage or in 
terest which may accrue onsuch grain 
up to the date on which the pro 
ducer directs the elevator company 
to sell such grain to the board 

The latest board 
covers local sales of wheat ex-country 
elevators during the 1957-58 crop sea 
son and other matters affecting the 
initial marketing of grain 

Regarding custom grinding of 
grain for feed, producers and feeders 
may deliver to any feed mill within 
the province in which their land i 
located, grain to be ground or other 
wise processed and returned to them 
No restriction will apply in re 
to the quantity of grain which may 
be delivered for the purpose 
and no entry need be made in the 


basis 


instruction also 


pec t 


above 


producers’ permit book. Supplements 
be added to such grain during 
cessing if desired 
In addition, producers may deliver 
any feed mill within their 
ticular province, to be exchanged 
prepared feeds, quantities of 
heat, oats, and barley not exceeding 
ymbination of 25,000 Ib. in total 
sht of all grain delivered. The in- 
ictions also other phases 
ering the exchange of grain for 
prepared feeds with feeders and pro- 


jucers 


iin to 


cover 


ixport Returns 


With one month of the 1956-57 
rop year totals to be completed 
Canada’s exports of wheat and flour 
for 11 months aggregated 240,100,000 
bu. compared with 279,857,000 in the 
ume period of the 1955-56 crop year 
lhe 1956-57 figure, according to the 
branch of the 
Commissioners, was 
the comparative totals for 1954-55 
ind 1953-54, but more than 100,000,- 
000 bu. behind the 11-month total of 
$41,356,000 bu. for the crop 
1952-53 

The August-June total for 1956-57 
ncluded 31,815,000 bu. in the form of 
flour. This was the smallest flour 
total for the 11 months of pre- 
ous five crop year totals 

The accumulative 
ll months showed 
cleared to British Commonwealth 
countries and this included almost 
72,000,000 bu. for the U.K. The next 
amount was 35,354,000 bu 
cleared to Germany; while 30,122,000 
went to Japan; 14,383,000 to Belgium; 
10.000,000 to Switzerland: 9,580,000 
to Netherlands: 8,470,000 to Poland; 


joard of 


ahead of 


statistics 


Grain 


season 


any 


wheat total for 
75,873,000 bu 


largest 


ind almost 5,700,000 to the U.S. for 
domestic use and milling in bond 
France, Ireland, Italy, Norway, and 
Peru each took quantities ranging 
from more than 2,000,000 bu. to 
lightly in excess of 3,600,000 bu 


Canadian wheat during the 11 months 
under review was exported to 32 
different countries 

"he 11-month flour total equivalent 
to 31,815,000 bu. of wheat included 
17,524,000 to British Commonwealth 
and of this 10,471,000 bu 


countries 








VISIT IN SPAIN—James A. McCain, center, president of Kansas State Col- 
lege, who is studying and traveling in Europe this summer under an Eisen- 
hower fellowship, visited with two K-State graduates during a call at the 


samples fair at Barcelona, Spain. 


He is shown at the pavilion of the U.S. 


Department of Agriculture with Herbert W. Ford, left, and Paul Hermitte. 
Mr. Ford is the son of Kenny L. Ford, K-State alumni secretary, and is now 


with the dairy and poultry division of the Foreign Agricultural Service of 


USDA, Mr. Hermitte studied for his M.S. in flour and feed milling at K-State. 
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went to the U.K. Philippine Islands 
were the second best buyer of Cana- 


dian flour and for the August-June 
period took almost 5,000,000  bu., 
while Venezuela took 2,645,000, and 


the U.S. 1,563,690 bu. in the form of 
flour. Canadian flour in the 11 months 
went to a total of 71 different 
tinations 


des- 





Major Changes 
Urged in CCC 
Export Policy 


SEATTLE Major changes in the 
nation’s export subsidy program for 
wheat were asked here by H. Robert 
Diercks, vice president of Cargill, 
Inc., in a speech before the Pacific 
Coast Association of Port Authori- 
ties 

Mr. Diercks, who heads the grain 
division of Cargill, pointed out that 
an all-time record of more than 500 
million bushels of wheat has been ex- 
ported in the yast year as a result 
of liberal foreign exchange policies 
and a government decision to return 
responsibility to private trading firms 

Policy Criticized 

However, Mr. Diercks pointed out, 
the record “somewhat marred” 
by wheat export policies of the Com 
modity Credit Corp. which resulted 
in shipment of some 33 million bush- 
els from the Pacific Coast to Europe, 
completely bypassing normal Euro- 
pean supply ports along the Atlantic 

“If export can be so easily turned 
‘on’ at the west coast, it can just as 
easily be turned ‘off’,” Mr. Diercks 
said. “So, in another year, both the 
port authorities and the grain trade 
of this area may find themselves high 
and dry, while the year’s crop moves 
entirely from some other coast.” 

Mr. Diercks said CCC efforts to 
keep all wheats simultaneously com- 
petitive on all coasts makes the gov- 
ernment’s export subsidy “the only 
variable, while every other economic 
factor that would ordinarily effect 
the handling of grain is reduced to a 
constant.” 


was 


This year, when prices for west 
coast wheat rose in response to de- 
mand, CCC's steadily increasing sub- 
sidy induced a spiral “that caused 


wheat to flow in : 
ly unchecked by 
Mr. Diercks said 


torrent, complete- 
economic 


“At 


forces,” 


the same time 


CCC's subsidy on the Atlantic Coast 
followed prices downward and made 
export increasingly difficult.” 

The root of the trouble, Mr. Diercks 
said, is CCC's multi-subsidy system 
under which separate subsidies are 
established daily for each class of 
wheat on the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf coasts 

Single Subsidy Plan 


Mr. Diercks urged immediate adop- 
tion of a proposal by the National 
Grain Trades Council which would 
“considerably reduce the number of 
separate subsidies, and therefore the 
number of variables, in the hands of 
ccc.” And he asked for eventual 
adoption of a uniform subsidy system 
which would allow daily adjustment 
of a single subsidy to apply to all 
wheats on all coasts 

“Such a system would be the near- 
est approach possible to free enter- 
prise within the present government 
support program,” Mr. Diercks said 
“Tt would allow CCC to regulate the 
over-all volume of U.S. wheat exports, 
but would cause the flow pattern of 
wheat to result from the demands of 
overseas consumers set against the 
realities of domestic U.S. supplies.” 
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BAKERY 


flours 


I, SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 





UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR ‘AILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Br 











aT 


Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
United States, we have just completed a new 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 
tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 


Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded 
bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 
wheat flour. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. sevis civ, s. oot. 























Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


/j 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


f) 


ANGELITE—cake 


COOKIE KING—cookie ane dough-up flour 


sponge flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracke! 


oft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 


osit y flour 


PASTRY KIN G—low vis 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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DO YOU KNOW . ae ke 





Og OO I OO 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 59 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


A bushel of wheat will produce 
jut 70-72% white flour 
When the eggs and sugar for 

nge cake are heated to about 120 

before beating, no difference will 

noted in the finished cake as com- 

ed to those made when the eggs 
ind sugar are at room temperature 
(j> FF.) 

+ According to the government 
tandard, a loaf of white bread may 
contain not more than 40% moisture 
me hour or more after it is baked 

1. In warm humid weather the 
nvert syrup content of marshmallow 
hould be increased to make it less 
ticky 

)» For best results when making 
bread doughs, the yeast and malt 
hould be dissolved together in part 
f the water 

6. If the mixture is too soft, al- 
ond macaroons, when baked, will 
have hollow bottoms 


7. When proofing bread, the rela- 


tive humidity in the proof box should 
ibout 80-85%. 
% taking powder is not used in 


ingel food cakes at any time 

9. Tapioca is derived from the 
roots of the cassava plant 

10. A temperature of 325° F. is 
too hot for baking kisses and merin- 
ue shell 

1] Hydrogenated shortening con- 
tains 5% more moisture than lard 
Either cane or beet sugar will 
atisfactorily for canning pur- 


13. In a fermentation room where 
the temperature is controlled at 79 
r & F., sponge doughs for bread 
rolls, on an average, heat up 


ibout 2° F. an hour 

14 Egg white meringue breaks 
down quite readily, causing it to leak 
which, in turn, soaks the shells for 
p In order to decrease this ten- 
{ 


lency, it is a good idea to add 1 to 4 
yz. tapioca flour with the sugar used 
for each quart of egg whites 
There is no difference between 
a devils food and a chocolate cake 
16. Ammonia is the best type of 
ening to use when making French 
loughnuts 


When hot water is used in 





_ 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 





making pie doughs, the baked crust 
will be flaky 

18. It is not harmful to store flour 
in an unheated warehouse where the 
temperature may reach below zero 

19. It is impossible to eliminate 
the white ring which is sometimes 
noticeable on the top of dark high 
sugar content cakes. 

20. For the restaurant trade, rye 
bread with pointed ends is preferred 


Southern Bakers 


Schedule Given 


ATLANTA—The Southern Bakers 
Assn. has announced its convention 
and production conference dates 
through the year 1962 

CONVENTIONS 

1958: April 17, 18, 19, Palm Beach 
3iltmore Hotel; 1959: April 2, 3, 4; 
1960: March 31, April 1, 2; 1961: April 
13, 14, 15; 1962: April 26, 27, 28 

PRODUCTION CONFERENCES 

Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 

1957: Sept. 15, 16, 17; 1958: Sept 
14, 15, 16; 1959: Sept. 13, 14, 15; 1960: 
Sept. 11, 12, 13; 1961: Sept. 10, 11, 12; 
1962: Sept. 9, 10, 11 

The location of conventions has 
been determined only for 1958 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 


VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 






















RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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and d plant sanitarians supple- from the scientific nd educational 
The F:tlways AIB Expands 1957 ment : iT pos perro stalk tine y ccnen mee of AIB — Bee Dn sani 


‘ » news levelopments in the field for tation department officials, will dis- 
B Sanitation Course greater efficiency cuss such topics as ingredient stor 
e Guest lecturers will include Georg« age, insect and rodent control, safety, 
CHICAGO The program for the Daughters of the U.S. Food and Drug materials and personal hygiene 
37th course in bakery sanitation 1S Adi ration: & cual Cenmeed tli. Sessions in the institute’s modern 
lean currently being arranged by officials al wr Division Foods . rl plant and classrooms will run from 9 
of the American Institute of Baking. nd St celina ind William Fitz a.m, to 5 p.m. daily, with seminars 
o Aimed at greater coverage than in ied - S Fis . iY ial . “ > scheduled for two evenings 
. previous years, the 1957 version has . a ar lidiife Service . 

nitation been expanded into a six-day course Mr. Daughters and Mr. Oranger Complete information on the 
of to be held Nov. 4 through 9 will present the federal and state courst lecturers and registration 
r AIB’s special course is designed to ewpoints on sanitation. Mr. Fitz may be obtained from Louis A. King, 
' help plant sanitarians and others in- vater will discuss rodent control Jr., director, department of bakery 
a ry terested to obtain a better working Also participating will be sanitari sanitation, American Institute of 
fe knowledge of a sound bakery sanita- from some of the country’s Baking, 400 East Ontario St., Chi 

* tion program. Experienced bakery est baking companies. Members cago 11 


BETTER SANITATION 


Means MORE BUSINESS 





SANITATION POSTER—tThe Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking issues a new 
poster each month dealing with per- 
sonnel practices of sanitation and 
safety. The AIB mails posters about 
the 15th of every month, and urges 
that they be used. Order can be made 
by writing the AIB at the address 
shown at the bottom of the accom- 
panying poster. Subjects covered in- 
clude maintenance cleanliness for ma- 
chinery, insect control, control of lit- 
ter, the safety of handling trucks and 
racks and work habits 





Chicago Metallic 
Appoints Dealer 


.GO—-Franl le & Associ- 
Valley Rid Dallas, Tex 
ippoints ithwest rep- 
r Chic Vietallic Mfg 
rhe f vill handle 
( Vietallic ( plete line of 
t i custom | pans, and 
foil conta ! n the state 
Oklahoma kansas, New 
1 Louisia Che announce- 
e from Je e H. Debs, 
{f Chica Vietalhi 
I Haile & A ciates is a bak- 
ent sale engineering 
pecializir le ning and 
iutomatic plant The com 
mprised Frank Haile, 
e, J! ind Julian W. Mur- 
combined f if over 50 
the bal lustry 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








WAAL LB 1A ERS. > 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KEN OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

1ction of superior Cake, Pastry and 

wcker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











Soft Winter WheatFlours Consult your leischmann 


Family - Commercial man about 
Export benefits yo 


i 





in Merchandl: 
Long Distance Telephone 32 - 


| 
Cable address — “Jasco” SrOSae 22\p 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Silent partner 














—_— e | 
— 
Time works for both of us. 


Time for long runs for storage, not delivery—thanks to Atkinson’s rows 











of bins that hold 50,000 cwt. of flour. 

Time to adjust the milling operation most precisely. Time for aging. 
Time for testing. 

Yes, time is on your side every step of the way when you buy from Atkin- 
son—and every step leads to uniformity. 


Don’t take less than you can get from Atkinson. 


Everybody talks uniformity... ATKINSON delivers it 
~ 








ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY...MINNEAPOLIS 
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A versatile family 
to package your flour 





| | i 


Multiwall Consumer-size Bemilin” Dress-Print 


Paper Bags... Paper Bags... Cotton Bags... 
rough outer sheets, for non-skid stacking, beautifully printed, squared-up shelf 5- to 100-lbs., in demand by consumers 


easier handling; smooth inner sheets for packages that build impulse buying. for household uses. 
efficient dumping. 





Osnaburg and Bemis Special’ Thread 
Burlap Bags... Sheeting Cotton Bags... and Mainstay Twine... 
sturdy, light in color, fine finish — for popular, too, for export, because of their for bag - closing. Economical because of 
export shipment. re-use value in other count rics. their quality, 


And, backing up this versatile family, 





are Bemis’ unparalleled production, 


service and sales facilities. 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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THEY ARE BEING FILLED TO THE TOP 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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WITH EXCELLENT NEBRASKA WHEAT FOR YOU 


Hundreds of thousands—Yes, millions 
of bushels of the world’s best milling 
and baking wheat, is now going into the 
Gooch Milling Company’s great storage 
elevators. 


Under Laboratory control our Pilot 


Mill (this is the guinea pig of milling) 
will now go to work. The mechanical 
tolerance, mixing time, malt, bleach and 
all milling control requirements will be 
determined. The percentages for the 
Master Wheat Mix will then be comput- 
ed for the end result— 


GOOCH'S BEST 


Identical 
Performance 


“YOU WILL MAKE YOUR BEST 


GoocHu MILLING 


FLOURS 


BREAD FROM THE BEST FLOUR” 


& ELEVATOR Co. 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. LINCOLN, NEBRASKA Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 








ee 











BAKERY 
FLOURS 


a? 
my) 


y~/ 


SALTON PEAK AND THE ANIMAS RIVER 
NEAR SILVERTON, COLORADO 
: oa 





: ~~ > 
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—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Good Bread is the product of 
perfect fermentation 








ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
Bakery Products Division, St. Louis 








What sells baked foods? wo. ss senes) 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK ALERTNESS 
ASSURES YEAR-ROUND QUALITY 








Even double checking is not enough for the 
Pillsbury quality control department; these flour ‘‘detectives”’ 
leave nothing to guesswork 


So bakers can count on uniform baked foods year after year, 
Pillsbury’s quality control ‘‘detectives’’ maintain 24-hour 
vigilance over raw materials, wheat blends, milling steps and 
final use of all Pillsbury Products. Quality control at Pillsbury 
is a separate department with full authority to turn down 
raw materials or prohibit the shipment of any finished prod- 
ucts that don’t meet exacting standards. Pillsbury’s reputa- 
tion for quality is one of the company’s greatest assets... 
and the chemists, engineers and technologists in quality 
control are the constant watchdogs over this long-standing 
reputation. These men also keep products in line with bakery 
production needs. Higher mixing speeds during the past 10 
years have required flours with more tolerance and uniformity. 
Pillsbury quickly met and maintained these new specifications. 


Test, test, test—that’s the only sure way there is to maintain constant quality 
Farinograph shown below compares mixing time and tolerance and water ab- 
sorption of flour samples. The first tests are made before the harvest. Pillsbury 
technicians go right to the heart of the wheat belt, test specially-milled sam- 
ples of the ripe, newly harvested grain . . . so they can advise grain buyers of 
current wheat characteristics. But the testing doesn’t stop here. The wheat 
is tested when first binned, again after various bins are blended together. The 
flour is checked during milling and as a finished product prior to packing. 


Raw materials must pass tough tests before being used in 
Pillsbury bakery flour and mixes. This is vital when the basic 
raw material—wheat—is subject to many variables. 15 kinds 
of wheat are grown in Kansas alone—each with different 
baking qualities. And each varying from crop to crop. (This 
year, Kansas wheat has the highest protein ever recorded.) 
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not unusual for a midnight call to rouse the Pillsbury plant quality control manager with a 
pecial problem about a particular run of flour. Constant quality, night or day, is the watchword 


baked from 
Over 400 
un each week at 
P ry’s Springfield plant alone. At 
nev yp time a special transition 
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hanges in flour performance. 
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The job's not done, Pillsbury believ 
finished baked foods are produced. That 
Pillsbury technical servicemen are con 

visiting bakeries across the U. S. These 
observe new trends, can plan changes 
to meet them. That’s why Pillsbury can 
you the kind of quality th: 
baked foods, year after year. 
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bring 
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... your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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The ke eing remodeled and i 
mode Z It rmerly vned i 
by A. Scott : 
a " 
J stil i | Fre ia La any who ha ‘ 
perated a bakery in Derby, Colo., | 
for the past thre ye I have opened 
The Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, Pies was founded 30 vear wo and vn is vice president. It was for- i new plant at 6441 E. 72nd Placs } 
N.J., has acquired the Jones Pie Co., bought in 1936 by Ivan Levenson, who ly owned by Angel Marinos, Eli Derby 
Inc Hillside, NJ. According to F. is retiring from the pie busine ouras, Michael Scrondras, and e : 
W. HBirkenhauer, president of Wag- e KE. Foto A busine name has been filed ir 
ner, the Newark company plans to Zakas Bakery, Atlanta, Ga., ha = the Erie County, N.Y., clerk’s office } 
integrate the Jones plant into the been sold to Julian Hexter and Joseph for the Paxj Balk 80 Best St 
Wagner plants in Newark and Brook- 0D. Brown, Jr. The name has beer rank Gerskey has purchased Buffalo, by Fernand A. Bergeror 
lyn. But for the present the Jones changed to The Restaurant Baking tty’s Pastry Shop, Fairlawn, NJ., e 
plant will continue to operate, Jones Co. Mr. Hexter is president and Mr ch was recently destroyed by fire The vy Bread Basket Bakery 
am -. eS —_ , Rhinelander, Wis., i Vv operated b 
Robert and Anita S¢ pbach 
on 
1953 1954 1955 " ant 
ral ‘ en Jakery 6 ; 
‘ > . 2 8 am I jakery 
wumBeR |= |SISIS/S12 § ZlS| Z| <| = z| | 2|a,| |z| ; z || ‘ | Weller St., Seattle, | double th 
OF CARS i a OR =)%) 2) 512) a sot a ohh | | zn ts plant for eased produ 
- | tior ; ( i emodelin 
2600 4 | | interior of the present structure 
|_| 
2500 4 e 
I Ilu 1 ha na l 
perir t at H Baking ¢ 
2400 -_= Seattle eed ' i Newb h 
re (y 1 ( rl Hanse r 
2300 | a the the kery 
; | 
2200 os I Bakery, Inc., Reading, Pa., Ss 
ha urn i the promotion recently i H 
of t oe fTicer {f the company. Ca q f 
2100 Said “2 par rl } 
L, Viaier the me ce president ee 
a 8 a nd tant general manager; Paul : 
2000 -_— 8 M eneral production man 
| agel 1 Howard W Leiphart 
1900 |_| anal ileal . ; managet 
| | “ 
1800 |_| y | Robert M. Ecton has been named 
a. _— upe! tendent of the Kroger Co. bal 
1700 | ery t Grane Rapids, Mich. He ha 
) y | = heey h the compa ll year 
ad 
1600 —t od Re Bakin ® Ine San Jose, 
| Cal, buildin 1 new $90,000 plant 
1500 welll | Be Plans call for a 12,000 sq. ft., tilt-up 
& a S - = = 7 conerete bakery buildir to be com 
1400 . — | pl ted ! it sept l \ retail outlet 
. | vill be luded in the new buildin 
| | ® 
1300 = oe +4 +—~ Kit Kraft Baker 123 Oal 
t., Crestline Heights, Ala., has been 
1200 . seal ‘aaa -™ pen I \ VicLa the owne! 
® 
1100 oe ert - P Fede ho with Frank Lan 
per the Brownee Bakeric Far 
1000 } ls | ro, N DD.. i bought the property if 
~~ a = a 10 Pr A He plar to open a new 
i con y headqua 
900 + $-——~4- — ‘ te { t I | ture eq r) 
| | | | | the proy cost $50,001 
800 + — + i + ' ] + + +—4 + - @ 
| I P é I Decatur, HlL., 
| | | ‘ for rn Will y 
700 t—-1—t ee ae ; . ™ 7 
| : 
600 , | | | | | Airslide Car Growth Cu July 1953 to February 1957 e 
| | ly Krube I left the We 
| mm Oil & nowdrift Sales Co le 
500 = ervice staff in Chica to reenter the 
® 
| y 
a OVER 3000 AIRSLIDE® CARS NOW ; 
| IN USE OR ON ORDER STAR OF THE WEST 
300 | : : : Oneof the Best : : : 
- } = 
| The nation’s millers and bakers were first to recognize MILLING COMPANY 
200 . = - nae the value of Airslide cars. Today, these industries are NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
among the principal users of this safe, clean, economical ‘ Phone 2131 Frcnkenmuth, Mich. 
100 Se . method of bulk transportation Over 3000 Airslide cars 
V, are now in use or on order Che require no re spotting, 
a provide far more clearance for unloading and can be : . To 
0; unloaded into any conveying +yvstem as fast as the Miner . Hillard Milling Co. 
system permits. If such requirem. nts are important to WILKES-BARRE, PA 
you, write today for full inform ‘ion about General Manufacturers of 
American's new Airslide car CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. Al!-welded construction provides maximum sanitation 
and minimum product retention. All hatches and outlets provide a | 
hermetic seal, assuring complete in-transit protection. K NAPPE M | L LI N G 
It Pays To Plan With General American co MPANY 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION BEST Producers of 
135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois « Service Offices QUALITY MICHIGAN 
In Principal Cities « Service Plants Throughout The Country CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 | 
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A STUDY IN MOTION FLOUR SIFTER IN ACTION 


‘Your Bakew i Sifted through finest silks hundreds of times to make 


your flour dazzling white — light and fluffy as a summer 
Desewes the Beat 
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Sa 


Stak 


cloud. Milling perfection in action! 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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bakery business. Together with M. 
Kuttenberg and V. Kubicka of the 
Kytina Baking Co., Mr. Krubert is 
interested in a new corporation 
the Georgaline Bakery 
The address of the new 
is 4629 8S. Hermitage 
Chicago, 
of 


A new Dixie Cream Donut Shoppe, 
Donuts, Ine,, has been opened in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, by Sam I, LeVine and 
Sam Feinstein. 


known As 
Shop, Ine 

corporation 
Ave 


e 
The Kaase Co., which operates 
pastry shops in the Akron, Canton 


and Ravenna, Ohio, areas, has been 
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sold by Thomas A. Sweet to George 
Aberth, a bakery executive, and to 
employees of the company. P. E. Ritz 
man, manager of a Kaase bakery in 
Akron, will be vice president of the 
company. Mr. Aberth is president 

& 

The Southern Baking Co., Green- 
ville, N.C., has announced the opening 
of a distributing plant in Edenton, 
N.C,, to service stores in Edenton, 
Elizabeth City, Plymouth, Hertford, 
Colerain, Gatesville, Windsor and 
other communities 

= 

Clarence Friese and Arnold Stum 
voll, former'y proprietors of a bakery 
at Garrison, N.D., have opened a bak- 


ery in the former Farmers-Stock- 
growers Bank building at Glasgow, 
Mont. 
= 
The Federal Bake Shop, 14 N., 


Fourth St., Grand Forks, N.D., has 
reopened under new manage- 
ment, and is now being operated as 
the Golden Hour Bakery. 


peen 


The city of Denver has purchased 
i strip of land and part of a two- 
story building from the Campbell-Sell 
Baking Co. for expansion of the pub- 
lic street system. The reported price 
was $49,000 for the land and $113,000 
for damages inherent in the transfer, 
particularly the necessity for the 





IF A BAG IS “JUST A BAG” 


why do so many thousands of buyers insist upon 


CHASE 


Do a quick buyer survey 


year purchased milli 


multiple-carload. 


uniformity, brand appeal . . . as in this 
Multiwall Paper Bag, for example. 
Unbiased advice in recommending the best 
bag for you because “Chase Makes ‘Em All”, 
in 14 centrally located plants. 


Which Chase advantage is most important to you? 


Paper, Open-Mesh or Mesh Window, Burlap, Cotton or 
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Polyethylene ... Whatever your need in bags, One Call 
and You Can Order Any or All , . , at Chase! 


CHASE 





among the men who last 
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Wand you'll hear 
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eae For instance, the integrity of an industry 





BAG company 


General Sales Office: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


110 Years of better bag making 


32 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—A Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 
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bakery to alter its assembly line and 
to move some of its equipment into 
a new building. The transaction in- 
volves purchase by the bakery from 
the city of a small tract of land ad- 
jacent to the bakery building. 

@ 

Mr. and Mrs. Merle Johnson have 
turned over the operation of the 
Menahga (Minn.) Bakery to Bill and 
Jean Suckow, former Menahga resi- 
dents now returned. 


& 

The Hi-Quality Bakery, Cannon 
Falls, Minn., has been purchased from 
its former owner, Clifford Garrett, by 
Glen Molstrom 

a 

Considerable remodeling, particu- 

larly of the front, has been done at 


the Ideal Bakery, New York Mills, 
Minn. 
& 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Oschmann 


have purchased Helen's Home Bak- 
ery, Le Sueur, Minn. The Oschmann 
family is from Eveleth, Minn., where 
Mr. Oschmann was employed by 
Range Maid Bakery. Prior to Eveleth 


they owned a bakery at Henning, 
Minn 
s 
Cox Bakeries, Grand Forks, N.D., 
has purchased the Jo Ann Bakery, 


122 N. Phillips Ave., and named H. L 
Reit, Grand Forks, as manager. 
& 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Vallone, 
Trinidad, Colo., have purchased the 
Sugar and Spice Bakery, 128 N. 
Tejon, from Lester England. The new 
owners plan to change the name of 
the bakery to Vallone’s Pastry Shop. 
The Vallone family also operates the 
Cesario Bakery in Trinidad. 

a 

The Tasty Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
has completed a 4,000-sq. ft. addition 
to its fleet repair garage at a cost of 
$100,000. The garage is the third ma- 
jor plant expansion completed since 
1945, according to Paul R. Kaiser, 
president 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed at Phoenix, Ariz., for the May- 
flower Baking Corporation of Arizo- 
na, naming R. P. Kranelly as presi- 
dent Mr. Kranelly is formerly of 
Alameda, Cal. He has purchased the 
Mayflower bakery outlet at 1329 N 
Central, and is negotiating for a 5,000 
sq. ft. bakery plant in Phpenix. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 

















Do rtem Gilthiachs) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 
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WM KELLY 


\ MILLING 
COMPANY 





Each KELL.Y’S FAMOUS shipment is backed by 
the judgment and skill of specialists . . . wheat 
buyers, millers, chemists, salesmen . . . all expert 
in their fields, working together to produce a superb 
flour. That’s why KELLY’S FAMOUS never dis- 


appoints a buyer. 





Milled exclusively {rom scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 
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The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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y Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
_ panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
Wie ditisstild sibdbdddddddiiidddbidditiiibttiiilibddes 


No. 1028—Trade 
Show Exhibits 


In tine with a 6-year program of 
bringing its products to the attention 
of potential customers, Foster Re- 
frigerator Corp., Hudson, N.Y., will 
exhibit in over 50 trade shows during 
1957. These shows will have a total 
attendance of over 750,000 people 
who are prospects for refrigerators 
and freezers for use in schools, res- 
taurant hotels, hospitals, bakeries 
and institutions, Foster finds that 
trade shows afford the best opportu- 
nities to combine a salesman’s talk 
with an actual demonstration of its 
product. For details clip No, 4028 on 
this page and mail it. 


No. 1029—Vertical 
Plane Freezing 


Cyclomatic Freezing Systems, Inc., 
the “vertical plate freez- 
er,” incorporating a new approach to 
automatic low temperature heat 
transfer. Following more than seven 
years of research, development and 
field testing, this new contact freezer 
has its transfer surfaces mounted in 


aAnhorines 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
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New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


the vertical plane, The vertical plat 
freezer operates without the need for 
an insulated housing. It is completely 
automatic, clock timed, and requires 
less than 100 sq. ft. of noninsulated 
floor space, Capacities range from 
4% to 800 sq. ft. of transfer surface 
and can be subject to adjustment for 
varying package sizes in three dimen 
sions with limitation in the small 
dimension 1” and 4” 

*ackage flow through the plates is 
intermittent, with the intervals timed 
to equal fractions of the freezing cy 
cle, The static time (during the in 
terval) is absorbed by movement of 
packages to and from the machine 
which provides the packer with con 
tinuous operation, Package flow 
is vertical, top to bottom, and gra 
ity provides the motion. The vertical 
pressure is utilized to force the car 
tons through the transfer surface 
and the rigid cartons are, at all times 
in support of the nonrigid, Feed and 
discharge into and out of the plate 
is simultaneous and requires three 
seconds correlated with a one quarter 
inch plate opening. Fifteen package 
tiers and a 60-min. freezing cycle 
would necessitate 15 plate openings 
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No, 4029 Vertical Plane 
Freezing 


No, 4031 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 
No. 4028-—Trade Show Exhibits ["] No, 4032-—-New Packaging 


No. 4030--Food Research Listed 
New Tape Announced [| No, 4035—Special End Label! 


Others (list numbers) ....... errr 


OLIP OUT — FOLD OVER OW THIS LINE 


Table 
| No. 4033—-Seale Brochure 
| No, 4034—-Cake Separator Set 


] 


FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) MAIL 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No, 2 
(Sec. 34.9 

P. L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MINN 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if matied in the United States 








Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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an hour at four intervals. This would 
result in the plates being open for a 
total of 45 seconds an hour. The 
method and principles employed in 
this rapid movement of packages into 
and out of the transfer channels per- 
mits the apparatus to function nor- 
mally under any reasonable atmo- 
spheric condition of temperature and 
relative humidity, and without serious 
decrease in its thermal efficiency. The 
finished product has its opposite sides 
parallel, is planeform and frost free, 
ind is therefore attractive and has 
excellent eye-appeal. It is available in 
capacities of 300, 450-600 gallons an 
hour, producing fully automatic hard- 
ening from filler to bundle or storage 
rooms. Additional information on the 
Vertical Plate Freezer can be ob- 
tained by filling in coupon No. 4029 
here and mailing it. 


No. 4032—New 
Packaging Table 


A new type of “Electro-Sealer’ 
packaging table for pre-packaging of 


foods has been announced by J. B 
Dove & Sons, Inc., manufacturer of 
heat sealing equipment. The new 


model PT-34 features an eye-level 
tray shelf on which the operator can 
place any of the five special-size trays 
needed for speed and efficiency. The 
five trays hold pre-cut cellophane 











sheets from 12 in. sq. up through 14, 
16, 18 and 20 in. square. When not 
in use the tray becomes a storage 
drawer in its own protected com 
partment, conveniently located under 
the table. Built into the table top 


is a convex sealing plate with an in 
ulated 500-watt heating element. The 
recessed front control panel includes 


a theromstat control which automa- 
tically maintains the correct sealing 
temperature at any setting between 
150° and 550° F. A duplex outlet is 
included for hand iron labeling, with 
individual “on-off” switches and in- 
licator lights for the hand iron and 
lectro-sealer plate. A utility shelf for 
a paper cutter will accommodate a 
standard 15-in, or 18-in. dispenser 
The table top measures 33 x 26 in 
and is 36 in. high. The unit comes 
ready for plugging in to any 110-120 
volt AC circuit. 


No. 1034—Cake 
Separator Sets 


The Leon D. Bush Co., manufactur- 
er of cake ornaments and plastic cake 
tier separator sets is now delivering 
a new line of separator sets. Bush's 
new separators are made from pure 
white styrene and meet all Pure Food 
and Drug Administration regulations. 
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Separators are available in individu 


ally pact iged sets on plete with 
necessary plates, artistically engraved 
columns and spacer studs. A choice of 
3-in. or 5-in. high layer* separator 
(columns) may be specified. If more 


information is desired clip coupon 
No. 4034 and mail to this publica 
tion 


No. 4033—Seale 
Brochure 


The Exact Weight Scale Co. offers 
a new eight-page brochure on the 
“Shadogt iph scales designed for use 


in the baking industry. It contains 
numerous illustrations, detailed speci 
fication and feature of 34 differ 
ent model rangins in capacities 
from 2,000 mgs up t 100 lb. For 
more information clip coupon No 
1033 and mail it to this publication 


No. 1030—Food 
Research Listed 


A survey of food and research 
project ictive between July 1, 1952 
ind June 30, 1953, has been prepared 


by the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council. It is 


titled “Survey of Food and Nutrition 
Research it the United States of 
America. It lists perso! nel associated 
with and the organizations support 
ing or conducting the research. An 
innovation is i ection devoted to 
new and unsolved problems of long 
standing submitted b contributors 
who felt that these were of particu 
lar urgency in the food and nutrition 


fields Research conducted outside 
the territorial U.S. h 
if the work w 


been included 
supported by funds 


supplied by organizations within the 
U.S. Approximately half of the text 
is devoted to a listing of research 
projects covering such subjects as 


nutritional requirements digestion 
and metabolism, nutrition and dis 
ease, nutritional status, analytical 
methods and bioassays, enzyme chem- 
istry, food composition and nutritive 
value, factor influencing nutritive 
value, food technology, processing and 
storage microbiology food accept- 
ance, and nutrition education. The 
last half of the book includes titles 
for suggested research, a personnel 
index, an organization index, a sub- 
ject index to research projects, and 


an analysis of project distribution in 
food and nutrition research. Published 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1954, this survey should pro- 
vide information whereby research 
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v ind administrators in the 
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No. 4031—New 
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CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on s specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


804 N. Clark St Chicago 13, Illinois 








To bake the best... 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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006” thickness and 18-yd. rolls of 
013” thickness. Both types can also 
be supplied in 12” sheets. It can be 
used for anti-friction surfacing, heat 
sealing, electrical insulation, chemical 
and protection in the food, baking, 
packaging, confectionery, chemical 
and drug industries. Additional infor- 
mation can be obtained by clipping 
No. 4031 and mailing it. 


No. 1035—Special 
End Labels 


The bakery packaging division of 
Pollock Paper Corp. has produced 
three new end labels for bakers, each 
label designed to permit maximum 
merchandising of the bread package 
at point of purchase. Each label is 
unique and carries its own special 
impact, 

One label reads, “Enriched Means 
Extra Vitamins Not Extra Cal- 
ories. A second label, “Brotherhood 
for Peace and Freedom,” has been 
developed in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Council of Christians and Jews. 
This label ties in with the NCCJ's 
world brotherhood activities which 





promote the American way of life 
through understanding and tolerance. 
This label presents an ideal method 
for bakers to build civic good-will by 
associating their brand name with a 
worldwide cause supported by major 
faiths. The third label is designed for 
an anniversary promotion. A unique 
printing technique imparts a silver or 
gold appearance to the label as de- 
sired, depending on whether it is the 
25th or 50th anniversary. Other col- 


ors for other years are readily adapt- 
able. Personalized with brand name, 
these labels coordinate all advertis 
ing efforts on the package. Clip and 
mail coupon No. 4035 for more in 
formation 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3958—Flavor periodical, Mag- 
nus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc 

No. 3959—Dispensing pump for 15- 
65 gal. drums, Multi-Meter Corp. 

No. 3960—Plant cleaning 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3961—Steel belt 
Sandvik Steel, Inc 

No. 3962—Bulk car brush, Fuller 
Brush Co 

No, 3964—Border - printed display 


device, 


conveyors, 


37 


doily, Harvey Paper Products Co 

No. 3965—Rack-type automatic 
proof box, Read Standard Corp 

No. 3966—Bakery sanitation book- 
let, Oakite Products, Inc 

No, 3967—Two film-grade poly- 
ethylene resins, Bakelite Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp 

No. 3968—Technical manual on 
bread wrapping, Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council. 

No, 3970—Finger tip bowl control, 
Triumph Manufacturing Co 

No, 8971—Bag opening and loading 














4 DONUT _ 
A SUCCESSFUL DO 
BUSINESS CALLS eee ant 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 


DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES inc 


45 WEST Joth STREET, NEW YORK City 









SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 


DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


ok bagged or 
bulk 


( % bread 


of distinctive 


flavor and texture 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 











KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 


rom 
BE ct PLP yates 





imsTitur 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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Errich International Corp 
8972—Food plant insecticide, 
Co., Ine 
897%3—Shortening product, An- 

Clayton & Co. 
8974—Diet booklet, Sugar In- 
tion, Inc. 
8975—Bread slicing handbook, 
Grinders, Inc. 
$976-—Bag closure labels, Kwik 
$977-——Liquid sugars, 
& Sugars, Inc 
3978%—Six design suggestions 
ister cake decorations, Westco 


Refined 
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No. 8979—Dried torula 
Star Yeast & Products Co 


east, Ri 


No, 3985—Aluminum fo 
hellmar-Betner Flexible 


wrap 
Packaging 


No, 3980—Flour dump-sifter f Division, Continental Can Co 
bagged flour, Read Standard Di No. 8987—Food grade antioxidant 


sion, Capitol Products Corp 
No, 3981—Flectric 
Cleveland Vehicle Co 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc 
No. 3988—Circular on pH 
Photovolt Corp 


treet true mete! 


No, 3982—Roll moulder pann¢ No. 4001—Booklet on “Sweetose” 
Read Standard Division, Capit n corn syrup in bread, rolls and buns, 
Products Corp 4. E. Staley Manufacturing Co 

No. 8988—Refrigeration, Foster Re No. 4002—Vibrators for industrial 


ipplications, Martin Engineering Co 
No. 3984—Production freezers, R No, 4008—F ungicidal paint, Charles 
frigeration Corporation of America Bowman & Co 
No, 3986—Bread wrapper, Nashu No. 4005—Doughnut fryer, J. C 
Corp Pitman & Sons, Inc 


frigerator Corp 








WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. 8. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natura! enzyme 





pee Look to 
Me. WYTASE for... 
“x increased Mixing Tolerance 
® More Pliable Dough 
® Tender Texture | 
©@ Whiter Crumb 
© Increased Shelf Life 
Deliciously Flavored Bread 


s 


WHITE BREAD — | 


DOUGH WHITENER 


for whitening and conditioning the dough 





bal tinal 


———————— 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


‘ 


ye ' 
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No. 4004—Cleaner attachment for 
band slicing machines, Gopher Grind- 
ers, Inc 

No. 4006—Cheese cake 
book, Edward M. Voorhees 

No. 4007—All-metal coolers, 
Lake, Inc 

No. 4008—Brochure on 
Foster Refrigerator Co. 

No. 4009—Bulk transport bulletin, 
Fuller Co 

No. 4010—Butter formulas, H. C 
Brill Co., Ine 

No. 4011—Job evaluation booklet, 


formula 
Nor- 


freezers, 


Business Research Corp 
No. 4012—Booklet on yeast, Quar- 
termaster Food & Container Insti- 


tute 

No. 4013—Sugar trailer, Fuller Co 

No. 4014—Hydraulic Drum Lift, 
Sterling, Fleischmann Co 

No. 4015—Sampling Method, At- 
kinson Bulk Transport Co. 


No, 4016—Bulk Food Handling, 


Victory Metal Manufacturing Co 

No. 4017—Pie Plate Manual, Ekco 
Engineering Co 

No. 4018—Food Antioxidant, Kop- 
pers Co., Inc 

No. 4019—Soy flour booklet, Arch 


er-Daniels-Midland Co 
No. 4020—Under counter bin, Alu 


minum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc 

No 1021—Bread cooler booklet 
Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp 

No. 4022—Coding and imprinting 


attachment for wrapping and bun 
dling machines, Adolph Gottscho, Inc 

No. 4023—Bulk John 
Morrell & Co 

No. 4024—New cookie 
chine, Middleby-Marshall 

No, 4025—Oil hone for knives and 
cleaver! Wulff Manufacturing Co 

No. 4026—Fork-lift trucks, Clark 
Equipment Co 

No, 4027—Bakery pan washer, In 
dustrial Svstems Co 

No, 4056—Bu'k flour weigher, To 
ledo Scale Co 

No. 5508—Embezzlement 
Fidelity & Deposit Co 

No. 5527—Vacuum 
Equipment Co 

No. 6505—Emergency light 
General Scientific Equipment Co 

No. 5519—I nsecticide for use 
around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Co., Inc 


hortening 


making m 


controls, 


cleaner, Bur 
rows 
unit, 


SUNSHINE ACQUISITION 
NEW YORK 
Inc., has acquired the business and 
f Velvet Peanut Products, Inc., 
a Detroit, Mich., manufacturer and 
distributor of peanut butter, potato 
chip ind related snack products 
Hanford Main, Sunshine president 
has announced 


Sunshine’ Biscuits 


asset 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MiILunG Co. 


DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 

















for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





| 
| 
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6th Edition 


CEREAL 
LABORATORY 
METHODS 


COMPLETELY REVISED 
AND REORGANIZED 








SPEED AND A SNACK—Owner Jack Schafer (right), Detroit baking ex- 
ecutive, was easily able to supply the hot dog and hamburger rolls when racing 
star Betty Skelton visited aboard the hydroplane “Such Crust UI” during 
trial heats on the Detroit river. Driver Fred Alter, (left), provided the thrills. 
Betty, who has driven just about every other sort of fast motor, had a unique 
thrill when she took her first ride in one of the big unlimited hydroplanes. 
Her flashing trip over the Detroit Gold Cup course was in Such Crust ITI, 
Jack Schafer’s big three pointer in the unlimited hydroplane class which 
: qualified for its first race at a record breaking 111.34 m.p.h. The boat went on 
to win the Detroit Memorial Regatta from a starting group of 10 boats, in 
spite of a seriously damaged bottom. 








Any discussion of this world renowned book has to be 
directed to two separate groups—those unfamiliar with 
earlier editions and those who regularly use this volume in 
their laboratory as a standard methods source. 


Functional Factors in Icings Used 
For Wrapped Baked Sweetgoods 


By NAT H. NASH 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Nash is with 
the American Breddo Corp. of New 
York. His speech, from which the ac- 
companying excerpts were taken, was 


ing of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists at San Francisco 
earlier this year. 


To the former group it should be pointed out that 
CEREAL LABORATORY METHODS has been published 
since 1922. It represents the work of cereal chemists 
employed in industrial, academic, and government labora- 


Impulse and selective buying of 


tories throughout the world. It contains the accepted 
baked goods by the American house- 


analytical methods used by these chemists for determina- 
tions on cereal or cereal by-products. 


The 6th edition is 40% larger than the 1947 volume 
and over 50% of it is new and/or revised material. The 
most significant change is in style of presentation. The 
new 6th edition is divided into 100 categories consisting 
of “determinations''—determination of acids, of amylase 
activity, calcium, moisture, fat, etc. Each of these cate- 
gories is further divided into specific tests. 


presented at the 42nd annual meet- 





of baking 
uniformity because flour uniformity is Among the new methods included in the 6th edition are 
methods for testing prepared mix ingredients, physical 


>-teste Mills of America! 
pre-tested by Flour Mills o merica poapetios of dana, Weak Galle, ae. 


The 6th edition has been designed for easy use by both 
the chemist and technician. Details are provided for prep- 
aration and standardization of all solutions. Apparatus are 
clearly described. Two separate indices are Sadana to 
satis quick access to any method in the book. 


No mill or bakery control laboratory should be without 
this valuable reference. It's essential for the small labora- 
tory and an indispensable adjunct for the large laboratory. 


$11.00 


PER COPY 





SEND YOUR ORDER TO 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF CEREAL CHEMISTS 
UNIVERSITY FARM, ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Flour mills 6 Amico, Su. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 























Centenmal wiiis. inc. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
6,500,000 


Bushels 
Country end 


~ , 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR fe — 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR vor - 
CONTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS | 





Terminal 





Storage 


—_ = 
ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S, MOST-“MODERN 


NEW SPOKANE _MILk... 

















Ya 


MILtS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Known far and wide 
for its uniform 
high-protein content 





SINCE 1879 


"MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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rO EXPAND RESEARCH—Renewal of a contract for baking research to be 
done at the department of baking science and management, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, for the U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps, will neces- 
sitate additional manpower and laboratory facilities. The project deals with 
the development of baked and dehydrated yeast leavened foods for the armed 
forces. Charles 8. McWilliams (left), Food and Container Institute, QMC, 


Chicago, discusses details with Dr. E. 


G. Bayfield, in charge of research in 


the department of baking science at Florida State. 





fe in her regular tours of today’s 
upermarkets are being catered to 
nodern advertising, merchandis- 
ind packaging. Icings on baked 
eetgoods received particular at- 
tention. The housewife sees the icing 
r the covering long before she or 
er family has an opportunity to taste 
r eat the product. Therefore, the 
ng sells the product 
Even the best formula, the best 
ide of raw materials, the best bak- 
ig technique, are hidden from the 
jusewife until the package is opened 
home. The product must perse- 
through an extensive handling 
procedure of baking, icing, packaging, 
hipping, and storage and must still 
look attractive when purchased. The 
ic must not melt, crack, peel, dis- 
color, dry out, or stick to the wrap- 
per. That is why a bakery production 
procedure has been adapted, after 
many years of study, for laboratory- 
le studies of icings for sweetgoods 
and cakes, and how the variable fac- 
t in preparing a high-quality icing 
are studied and controlled—ingredi- 
ents in proper proportion, tempera- 
ture, time, uniformity ind method 
preparation 
lo bring the latest ideas and tech- 
niques before the cereal chemists, 
Mr. Nash evaluated cold and hot icing 
methods, sugar-moisture relation- 


ships, hydrocolloids, starches, protein 
and protein derivatives, and “hard 
fats.”’ He discussed the effects of sev- 
eral icing additives on sugar mois- 
ture relationships, specific weight, 
viscosity, yield, and coverage of ic- 
ings. He used photographs to empha- 
size differences in color, melting, and 
sticking to wrapper. 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


"a ; i) vr" 
The Quality Cakers Plaar 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE 4 —" ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF Fi 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT T FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Glour Milla Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 
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_WALL~ ROGALSKY MILLING ca: 


“So? MEPHERSGON, KANSAS © |.) 





Country-Milled 
N from Country-Ron 


Wheat located in | i 
the heart of | : 
America's foremost 


wheat producing 
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CHICAGO—More than 25 repre- 
sentatives of the baking end allied 
trade industries are scheduled to 
speak at the six-day bakery equip- 
ment maintenance short course to be 
sponsored by the American Institute 
of Baking Sept. 9-14. The announce- 
ment was made by Dr. Robert W. 
English, director of education for 
AIB 

Lecturers and institute staff mem- 
speak on topics such as 
“Job Scheduling,” ‘Maintenance and 
Equipment Cost Records,” “Planned 
Modernization,” “Oven Maintenance,” 
‘Types of Motors, Their Selection and 
Maintenance,” “Bulk Materials Han- 
dling,” “How to Make a Bakery Safe- 
ty Program Work,” and “Trade Jour- 
nals as a Source Material for Job 
Training 


bers will 


Other subjects to be discussed will 
be ‘Training Maintenance Person- 
nel,” “Controlling Dough Tempera- 
tures,” “Scheduling P.M. Programs,” 
“Sanitation of Bakery Equipment,” 
“Boiler Maintenance,” “Maintenance 
ind Production Control,” ‘Rodent 
ind Insect Control,” and “Problems 
in Communications.” 

Also to be included are lectures 
titled “Dough Dividers and Rounder 
Maintenance,” “Wrapping Machine 
Maintenance and Operators Train- 
ing “Buildings and Plant Utilities 
Maintenance,” “Work Simplification,” 
and “Significance of Dough Proper- 
ties With Machine Settings.” 

William M. Schieb, AIB instructor 
in bakery equipment maintenance 
announced that the 
major emphasis of this year’s pro- 
gram is on TMT (time, motion, tem- 
perature). Such subjects as wrapping 
machines, maintenance personnel 
training, planned modernization, and 
bulk handling of ingredients have 
been revised or expanded to keep 


and operation 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
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Key Speakers Scheduled at Short Course 


step with the progress of the baking 
industry 

“Bulk handling of ingredients is 
something new in the industry,” Mr. 
Schieb said. “Many plants are now 
converting to bulk handling. With 
this conversion come many problems 
in the selection of equipment and 
maintenance. With the trend towards 
mechanization and automation in in- 
dustry, maintenance of equipment 
requires closer attention and in- 
creased knowledge for its efficient 
operation by maintenance personnel,” 
he said 

Wrapping machine operation and 
maintenance will be the subject of 
three lectures and a discussion pe- 
riod. Training of maintenance per- 
sonnel and operating personnel will 
be examined. 

Standard procedures for job defini- 
tions and responsibilities for wrap- 
ping machine operators and personnel 
will be discussed and recommended. 

Mr. Schieb emphasized that stu- 
dents will have a further opportunity 
to bring up problems relative to 
wrapping machines and other equip- 
ment during panel discussions. He 
urged students planning to attend 
the course to make a list of the par- 
ticular problems that may not be 
covered in classroom lectures so that 
they may be discussed and solved at 
the panel meetings 

Students are asked to register as 
soon as possible, since registration 
is limited, and the course is already 
almost half filled 

Tuition for the course is $100. Spe- 
cial luncheon arrangements at North- 
western University’s Abbott Hall 
have been made. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to 
Alpha Carlson, Registrar of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, 400 East 
Ontario St., Chicago 11 








H. J. Uldricks J. UL. Wlancett 


JOIN HUDSON—Harry J. Uldricks 
has been appointed a sales represen- 
tative in the multiwall department 
of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. He will 
headquarter in Columbus, Ohio, and 
cover territory supervised by Robert 
I, Sutter, division sales manager at 
Cleveland, Mr. Sutter was recently 
promoted to division sales manager, 
having been district manager at 
Cleveland. Joseph L. Blancett has 
joined Hudson as district manager in 
the multiwall department and will be 
responsible for sales and service ac- 
tivities in Arkansas, Mississippi and 
western Oklahoma, with headquarters 
in Little Rock. 










JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEO, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 


Pharmacists See 
Virginia Council 
Sandwich Display 


RICHMOND, VA The Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., exhibited 14 of 
the “20 Best Sandwiches of the 
Year” most suitable to soda foun- 
tain use recently at the Virginia 
Pharmaceutical Assn. convention in 
Roanoke. The display was part of a 
continuing effort on the part of the 
council to promote the use of bread 
in public eating places, such as res- 
taurants and drugstores an4d, accord- 
ing to Harold K. Wilder, executive 
secretary, it was very successful 

Mr. Wilder reported that approxi 
mately 400 pharmacists, members of 
their families and allied tradesmen 
attended the convention and viewed 
the sandwich display. Copies of the 
booklet, “20 Best Sandwiches of the 
Year,” and of the new booklet “Turn 
to Sandwiches,”” which is published 
by the American Institute of Baking, 
were given to pharmacists and others 
who evidenced interest in the ex 
hibit. Copies of a larger booklet 
“Four Star Sandwiches,’ will be 


41 


mailed to those who write the coun- 
cil and ask for it 


As a follow up to the exhibit at 
Roanoke, the council will send a spe- 
cial letter to those who, according 
to the records, stopped at the sand- 
wich booth. Even more significant is 
the suggestion being made to mem- 
bers of the bakers’ council to have 
their sales representatives call at 
drugstores whose owners and per- 
sonnel visited the sandwich booth at 
Roanoke, with the idea of urging 
them to use the sandwiches in their 
own establishments 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “Gueren,”’ Melbourne 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 














GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Cas.e Avpress, GILLESPIE,” Sypnery 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Oable Address: Established 
‘Supers’ lhe 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 









Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
FLour - 


Feeps ° 
Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


ITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINMIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 


























THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM —WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


oa 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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N V Algemeene Wandel-en 
. * Industrie Maatechappy 


VY “MEELUNIE” 


rhe (Flour and Btarch Union, 
" ad.) 
y % 
AO” Heerengracht 209 
47 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 











Cable Address: ““Torni'’, London 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
62 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, vEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B CO Sth Ed., aleo Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








Cable Address: “Donreacn,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 








| PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. 0.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 

















MeCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "Manven,"’ Glasgow 





FEL IX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTER I 
36, Mauritewee (FP box be 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V 
Rotterdam 
Telex: 21290 Cable Addr Pelixhen 











BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est, 1861 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
WLOUR AND ALL BAKER® PRODUCTS 
Melee Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS"” 

All Standard Codes Used 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
ad FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington Ss. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Dirptoma,"' Glasgow 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CBRBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,"’ London 








Hatablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Aleo Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Mxporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTEKS 
166 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C,.5 
Beplanade Bulidings, DLNDEK 
17 Bt. Nicholas 6t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St, KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “Frenne,” Liverpool 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FERBDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotter¢ lam 

The Guarantee Trust Co ew York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Ri »ytterdam 








Comm, Venn, Handelmij v/h 


OSIECK & CQO. 


AMSTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 1064 Gan ¢ addess: OSIECK 








‘D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH | 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











47-48 Damrak 


Pro-forma contract stating 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








HRankersa: Twenteache Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.0, 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Charles M. Dake, Sr., 
Graham Cracker 
“King,” Dies 
BUFFALO—Charles M. Dake, Sr., 
97, who was reputed to have devel- 
ped and started production of the 
t American version of the graham 
icker, died July 26 at his home in 
suffalo 
Mr. Dake, a resident of Buffalo 
ce 1883, had a long and distin- 
hed career in the baking business 
id was known as “the king of the 
nerican graham cracker.” 
Mr. Dake moved to Buffalo in 1883 
help his brother, Moses, part-own- 
of the Dake & Harvey Bakery at 
icott and Myrtle. Mr. Dake was 
perintendent of the company in 
1890 when it was sold to the U.S 
king Co. and became general man- 
er of the company’s Buffalo divi- 
mn. He continued in that position 
hen the Nationa] Biscuit Co. took 
er U.S. Baking 
While with U.S. Baking Co., Mr 
Dake perfected an American version 
the graham cracker. He had stud- 
ed an English graham cracker, ex- 
ported to this country by a London 
bakery. After six months he succeed- 
ed in producing a graham cracker 
it is similar to the type now sold 
the U.S. 
Mr. Dake once recalled: “When S. 
Marvin of Pittsburgh, president 
of the U.S. Baking Co., tasted a sam- 
ple of the cracker I made, he wanted 
know if we could manufacture 
them—and when he learned we could, 
he ordered a carload of empty cans 
to be sent to Buffalo to be filled with 
these graham crackers.” 
After that, Mr. Dake traveled all 
er the U.S. setting up production 
cilities for graham crackers. In 
1903, he joined the Faxon & Williams 
Bakery in Buffalo and in 1913 left 
ie bakery business to join the F. N. 
rt Paper Box Co. He stayed with 
company for 18 years, holding 
ious executive positions. He re- 
tired on May 25, 1931 


GREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


CANADIAN OAT BUSINESS 

WINNIPEG—Canada's exports of 
continued in good volume during 

ne and clearances aggregating 2,- 
000 bu. boosted the 1956-57 total 
f 11 months to 15,249,000 bu. com- 
ed with 2.856,000 bu. in the same 
months of 1955-56, according to 
statistics branch of the Board of 
( in Commissioners. The 11-month 
| showed 14,761,000 bu. cleared 
the U.S. Canadian oats in the 11 
nths went to nine other destina- 
with Belgium purchases of 

+000 bu. second to the U.S. total 
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WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROAOWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 





-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR canes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


E. J. BURKE 











Thompson Flour Products Co. 
Room 711 Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Telephone No. LExington 2-2754, 2-2755 








. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMBESTIO BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O, Box 646 781 LaSalle 8t. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 





Gitsert JACKSON 
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“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
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33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 
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475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Hankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatsachapplj, N. V. Cable Address: “Matiuch” 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


YORK 
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Film on Sandwich 
Making Cited 
In Article 


CHICAGO—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute motion picture for the restau- 
rant industry, “Skill Counts at the 
Sandwich Counter,” has been cited 
as a classic example of employee 
traininig material in the June issue 
of the Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association. In a _ report 
titled, ‘Training Employees in Work 
Simplification,” Marjorie McKinley, 
Grace Augustine and Hester Chad- 
derdon, the authors, all of the de- 
partments of institution management 
and home economics education at 
Iowa State College in Ames, singled 
out the institute film production. 
Their report states 

“Five motion pictures were select- 
ed; only one, however, met all of the 
criteria which had been set up for 
selection of the visual materials. This 
was the film ‘Skill Counts at the 
Sandwich Counter’ produced by the 
Wheat Flour Institute and the Na- 
tional Restaurant Assn.” 

The authors described their search 
for suitable materials meeting the 
following criteria: (a) To provide an 
“understanding of work simplification 
which will make the workers recep- 
tive to analysis of their jobs, to meth- 
ods proposed by management, and to 
adoption and use of the methods pre- 
scribed. (b) To improve management- 
labor relations and increase the in- 
terest of employees in their work. 
(c) To stimulate employees to make 
suggestions for improving work meth- 
ods. (d) To help the workers to im- 
prove those methods of work which 
are determined by them. (e) To low- 
er costs. (f) To give impetus to a 
continuing program of work simplifi- 
cation 

Produced almost five years ago, 
with technical direction by the head 
of NRA Educational Services, Miss 
Kathryn Bruce, the film represents 
an idealized package of employee 
training materials, the institute said. 
In addition to the film, a filmstrip 
permits an operator to stop the ac- 
tion for complete discussion of the 
motion involved. A sandwich making 


FOR 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-028) 
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manual accompanies the instruction- 
al package—for distribution to stu- 
dents. Finally, recipe cards may be 
distributed to provide laboratory 
work in the principles expressed in 
the film. 

In addition to its use in training 
employees in work simplification pro- 
cedures, the film has found wide ac- 
ceptance in a number of markets, 
the institute said. Standard Brands, 
Inc., and several milling companies 
have used the film in local meetings 
for bakers and restaurant operators. 
At times the film has been shown in 
the presentation of National Sand- 
wich Idea Contest winners. A num- 
ber of state and local restaurant as- 
sociations own their own copies of 
the film for use in employee training 
classes, the institute reported 

Millers and bakers have also found 
use of the film highly profitable—in 
a pattern which suggests joint meet- 
ings of restaurant operators and bak- 
ers, meetings devoted to mutual prob- 
lems of the two industries, the insti- 
tute said. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFte—— 


St. Regis Offers 
To Trade Stock 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has declared effective as of Aug. 1 
its offer to the holders of 15,000 out- 
standing shares of St. Paul & Taco- 
ma Lumber Co. common stock to ex- 
change said stock for St. Regis shares 
A total not to exceed 450,000 shares 
of St. Regis common will be issued 
initially, and an additional issue, not 
to exceed 400,000 shares, will be is- 
sued not later than three years after 
the date that the exchange offer was 
declared effective, Aug. 1, 1957. The 
additional 400,000 shares are to be 
issued in three equal installments 
over a period of three years 

It is expected that St. Paul Taco- 
ma will be operated as a division of 
St. Regis. St. Paul Tacoma sells the 
output of its hemlock and fir wood 
chips from its Tacoma, Wash., mill 
to St. Regis as a source of wood sup- 
ply for pulp 


-~————BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF Lift 


J. A. BOSTON DIES 

YORK, PA.—J. Albert Boston, 53, 
died at his home July 20 of a coron- 
ary thrombosis. Mr. Boston was asso 
ciated with Read Standard Division 
of Capitol Products Corp. as design- 
ing engineer at York, Pa. He was 
widely known in the baking industry 
for his specialty in loaf moulder de- 
sign, 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 14-19—Indiana Bakers Assn. 
Golf outing, South Shore Country 
Club, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A, Doll, 2286 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind, 

Aug. 30-81—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, lonia, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Sept. 8-10-—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio.; exec. v.p., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 100 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louls, Mo, 

Sept. 11—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual outing, Port Huron, Mich.; 
chairman, Tom J. Korn, 1801 11th 
St., Port Huron, Mich, 

Sept. 18-14—District 56, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Grafton, IL; see, G. Edward 
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Mehleck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 
6, UL. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
syivania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 14—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Jd. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 708 Henry 
Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 16-18—Missourl Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Taneycomo, Rockaway Beach, 
Mo.; sec., George H. Buford, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo, 

Sept. 20-21—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H, Stark, 12 N.E. 28th, Oklahoma 
Jity, Okla, 

Sept. 20-21—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, 
Tacoma, Wash.; sec., Francis RK. 
Kings, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Fort Kearney Hotel, Kearney, 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec, sec,, Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 27-28—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wooster, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Oo., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va, 

Oct. 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Washington Duke 
Hotel, Durham, N.C.; sec., 1867 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ul. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Me. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
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Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Welll Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 
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Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Oct. 12-14—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade convention and ex- 
hibition, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, NJ.; sec., Michael Her- 
zog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 Clare- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct, 13—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan 
$t., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Til. 

Oct, 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Oct, 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, ILL; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Nov. 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Silver Anniversary Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Hartford; sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
$22 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 

Nov. 21-22—District 138, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
ander Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
James Winbush, Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Il. 


1958 


Jan, 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan, 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypoo, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
1, Ind. 

Jan, 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., 1867 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Feb. 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 

March 8-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1854, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Ol. 

April %-11-—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

wil 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Ass, Ine., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and> ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
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eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald E. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Western Canadian 
Crop Prospects 
Deteriorate 


WINNIPEG Western Canada's 
crop prospects have _ deteriorated 
steadily since early July and in many 
sections the damage has been heavy 

However, there are still many large 
areas that give promise of good 
vields and grade, but these acreages 
are being reduced daily. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is an ever-growing tendency 
to over-emphasize the deterioration 
at the expense of the good crops 
that are being sustained. As a result 
too many appear to be ready to sug- 
yest that early samples of combined 
grains may be representative of final 
harvest outturns. Early samples are 
definitely disappointing with initial 
inspections of wheat and barley al- 
most exclusively in the feeding 
grades. The fall rye harvest can be 
considered finished and the predom 
nating grade will be No. 3 C.W 

Barley and flax have suffered most 

s a result of the extreme heat and 
lack of adequate moisture supplies 
The virus disease “aster yellows” is 
more prevalent on flax than for many 
years, particularly in Manitoba 

Late last weekend however, tem- 
peratures dropped to the low 70's and 
high 60’s and fairly general but vari- 
able rains brought relief to parched 
lands and materially aided crops that 
were still filling. Rains during the 
first two days of August ranged from 
light to as much as 2% inches, but 
unfortunately widely scattered hail 
storms accompanied some of the rain 
falls. The extreme heat that carried 
through to the end of July hastened 
harvesting operations and a week ago 
crops that were not expected to be 
swathed until at least Aug. 3 were 
cut and some barley combined. Se- 
verest hit provinces are Saskatche 
wan and Alberta where the general 
condition of crops is now below the 
long time average where over-all 
yields for the provinces must now be, 
according to calculations, below 15 
bu. to the acre 

The Searle Grain Co.'s precipita- 
tion report for the week ended July 
29 said “during the past week, high 
temperatures and lack of any appre- 
ciable rainfall over most of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta brought fur- 
ther deterioration to crops, many of 
which are now rapidly approaching 
maturity. Up until fairly recently the 
general rain would have been bene- 
ficial and would have assisted ma- 
terially in filling. As an early sown 
crop enters the month of August how- 
ever it is clear that rainfall occurring 
from now on cannot improve the sit- 
uation very much, if at all.” 

The report stated that growing 
season rains from April 1 to July 29 
now stand at 66% of normal in the 


case of Alberta; 70% for Saskatche- 
wan and 100% for Manitoba, giving 
a weighted average for the three 
prairie provinces of 72% of normal. 
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Wheat Flour Institute, Restaurant 
Association Join in Selecting 


Nation’s Champion Sandwich 


NEW YORK CITY—tTraditional ri- 
vals in food distribution—-the grocer- 
supermarket operator and the restau- 
joined forces recently to 
pay homage to a new king of food- 
the mighty Mr. Sandwich 

Representatives of the competing 
branches of the food industry met 
with food editors, manufacturers, pro- 
cessors and professional home econo- 
mists July 31 to hail a new Sandwich 
King—39-year-old Rolf Smerling of 
Milw 1ukee. A coronation luncheon at 
the Ambassador Hotel marked the 
announcement of Mr Smerling’s 
“Schroeder” sandwich selected from 
the best of thousands of restaurant 
recipes as the “Grand Champion” of 
the year 


rant man 


Mr. Smerling’s sandwich, named af- 
ter the Milwaukee hotel where he is 
employed, won the German-born chef 
a two-week, all-expense gourmet tour 
of Europe for two people, plus $1,000 
in cash and the separate trip to New 
York. The award came on the eve of 
August Sandwich Month, a cam- 
paign in behalf of America’s favorite 
form of food 


August Is Peak Month 

By count, more than 90 million 
sandwich meals are eaten every day. 
Consumption peaks in August—when 
homemakers welcome kitchen relief 
and emphasis falls on travel and re- 
laxed, easy living. The sandwich menu 
calls for thousands of different kinds 
of food—soups, salads, spreads, fill- 
ings, beverages, desserts, hot and cold 
combinations. 

Food industries support Sandwich 
Month because it places brand-name 
products in suggested new meal pat- 
terns. Food editors welcome the idea 


because sandwich meals are popular. 





GOVERNMENT AIDS 
SANDWICH MONTH 


WASHINGTON — Adding to the 
endorsement of August Sandwich 
Time by retailers, food manufactur- 
ers and distributors, the government 
gives support to “August is Sandwich 
Time” through the “Pientiful Foods” 
program—a plan to promote abun- 
dant foods through established chan- 
nels of trade. The Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service supplies a bulletin de- 
scribing the tie-in. True D. Morse, 
acting secretary of agriculture, 
praised National Sandwich Month as 
” . an excellent medium for the 
utilization of foods in plentiful sup- 
ply—not only wheat products, but a 
host of other foods from our farms 
and processing plants... National 
Sandwich Month .. . is a campaign 
that serves both consumer and pro- 
ducer serves the public inter- 
est... and is worthy of the complete 
support of all elements of the food 
trade and food service industry.” The 
Wheat Flour Institute has again is- 
sued a Sandwich Time editorial “clip- 
sheet.” For six years, the nation’s 
newspaper food editors have used this 
and other services to answer reader 
demand for kitchen-cool sandwich 
meal suggestions. In the past, over 
78% of the country’s daily and week- 
ly newspaper circulation § carried 
Sandwich Time features during Au- 
gust. There is still time to “hitch a 
ride to profit” on the Sandwich Time 
bandwagon, the institute points out, 





Restaurant people cash in. Grocery 
and supermarket operators support 
the campaign because it sells all foods 
throughout a store, the Wheat Flour 
Institute emphasizes. 

More than 300 participant-sponsors 
now annually back the drive with a 
multi-million dollar budget, including 
several of the nation’s biggest adver- 
tisers. 

Participating retailers include: 
American Stores, A&P., Big Bear, 
Grand Union, IGA, Jewel, Kroger, 
Mohican Stores, Mott's, National Tea, 
Red and White, Safeway, Stop and 
Shop, and thousands of independent 
and cooperative chain groups. 

Other Winners 

An audience of top food editors, 
restaurant and food industry execu- 
tives also heard the entry of a former 
Kansas City school teacher, Mrs. An- 
nis H. Dow, of Tulsa, named runner- 
up. The son of an Italian farmer, 
Louie Cassinelli of New York City, 
took third prize in the competition 
that drew the best of thousands of 
sandwich recipes from the restaurant 
industry. 

Mrs. Dow received $1,000 and the 
New York trip. Mr. Cassinelli took 
third prize of $500. The three sand- 
wiches were rated by a panel of lead- 
ing food editors from the “20 Best” 
of the year, as determined in prelim- 
inary judging at the School of Hotel 
and Restaurant Management, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

Guests at the award luncheon in 
New York's Ambassador Hotel were 
served the three prize-winning sand- 
wiches. 

Mr. Smerling’s “Grand Champion” 
Schroeder sandwich, named after the 
Milwaukee hotel where he is execu- 
tive chef, consisted of beef tender- 
loin tips, browned, and seasoned with 
wine and blue cheese. Placed on dark 
bread open-face style, the sandwich 
came to the table still sizzling from 
the broiler. 

The “Surprise” sandwich, submitted 
by Mrs. Dow, was developed after ex- 


L . 





SANDWICH AWARD—G. 8S. Kennedy, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and president of the M icrs National Federation, Chicago, 


appeared at the recent annual sandwich 
the first prize check of $1,000 to Rolf Sr 





SANDWICH BUFFET 
NEW TREND? 


NEW YORK—A table loaded with 
fancy sandwich “fixin’s” is the latest 
idea in buffet-style dinner parties, ac- 
cording to an article in the Aug. 20 
issue of Look magazine, In the two- 
page full color spread, entitled “Main 
Course Sandwiches,” Look reports 
that smart hostesses are discovering 
the do-it-yourself sandwich buffet as 
the sure-fire way to feed a crowd. By 
using frozen, pre-cooked and canned 
foods, the hostess can set a kingly 
looking banquet table with little ef- 
fort, says Look, All she need do is set 
out an assortment of breads, cold 
meats, fish, cheese, a hot dish or two, 
condiments and toppings, a green 
salad and a bow! of fresh fruit. From 
that point on, it’s up to the guests, 
with “the sky the limit as to quantity 
and combination.” A menu for such a 
sandwich buffet is suggested, includ- 
ing an assortment of breads and rolls. 





perimentation, trial and perfection at 
the Borden Ranch Acres Cafeteria in 
Tulsa. It consisted of seasoned cream 
cheese mixed with chopped nuts and 
egg, served on white bread and gar- 
nished with olives and tomato, with 
potato chips 

The Cassinelli entry, ‘“Devil-on- 
Horseback,” was born of his experi- 
ence as head salad man at the Brass 
Rail Restaurant in New York. Again 
an open-face, broiled sandwich, “Dev- 
il-on-Horseback,"” combined — thinly- 
sliced corned beef with sliced Ameri- 
can cheese on rye bread, with a hot 
covering of spiced dressing 

The three sandwiches were scored 
for cash prizes on points without 
name or restaurant identification by 
a panel of experts. Food editors in- 
cluded: Mrs. Myrna M., Johnston, food 
editor, Better Homes & Gardens; 
Miss Dorothy Marsh, food editor, 
Good Housekeeping; Miss Grace 
White, food editor, Family Circle; 
Miss Marilyn Kaytor, food editor, 
Look; and Miss Marion MeCarroll, 
women's editor, King Features. Res- 
taurant people named as judges were 
Willard J. Slagle, Slagle, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., and J. J. White, director 
ff food and beverage service, Hotel 
New Yorker. 





vice president of General Mills, 


mtest award luncheon to present 
rling, executive chef of the Hotel 


Schroeder, Milwaukee. The contest is sponsored jointly by the National Res- 
taurant Assn. and the Wheat Flour Inst! ute, and each year gets August as 


National Sandwich Month off to an aus; 
cludes a 2-week tour for two of Europe's 


ious start. The first prize also in- 
vost restaruants, 
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West Virginia 
Bakers Reelect 
J. W. Wallace 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The larg- 
est crowd ever—more than 300 guests 

mixed fun and business at the 19th 
annual convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Assn. at the Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
July 28-31 

New officers elected at the annual 
business meeting included J. W. Wal- 
lace, Wallace Bakery, Elkins, reelect- 
ed president; E. W. Mootz, Jr., E. W 
Mootz Bakery, Huntington, vice pres- 
ident; Harry G. Fretwell, Cablish 
Baking Co., Charleston, reelected 
treasurer; and Edward R. Johnson, 
Charleston, continued as executive 
secretary 

At the baker-Allied business meet- 
ing, Louis Braun, Keystone Bakery, 
West Bridgewater, Pa., gave a brief 
report of his and others’ activities in 
recent congressional hearings. Mr. 
Braun declared that his efforts were 
bearing beneficial fruit to independ- 
ent wholesale bakers. He pointed out 
that many chainstore bakery adver- 
tisements were “toned down" in not- 
ing price spreads between their prod- 
ucts and competitors. Mr. Braun em- 
phasized that he could continue his 
efforts in helping curb alleger “un- 
ethical and unlawful marketing prac- 
tices.” 

E. J. Sperry, “Sperry's Personal 
Opinion,” Chicago, was the scheduled 
speaker for this annual meeting. Mr. 
Sperry began his talk in a facetious 
vein, chiding bakers in general for the 
lack of prestige they give their sales 
managers and supervisors, saying in 
many instances these bakery execu- 
tives often were used as family “er- 
rand boys.” 

Mr. Sperry declared there is noth- 
ing wrong with the baking industry 
and cited examples of spectacular 
growth of some bakers during recent 
years. “I see a new era of prosperity 
in the baking industry if bakers grow 
and stay progressive.” 


“Radical Change” Predicted 

The speaker continued by saying 
that young engineers and scientists 
were busy with new methods and ma- 
chinery improvements that soon 
would radically change the baking 
industry by new cost-cutting innova- 
tions 

He prophesied that there would be 
startling improvements in bakery de- 
livery trucks with horsepower 
trimmed to 8 to 15 with marked im- 
provement in gasoline mileage. The 
speaker said also that punch cards 
would replace present route books 
and check-in time would be reduced 
to seconds by the new method 

In the men's annual golf tourna 
ment, Charles Grennan of the Purity 
Baking Co., Charleston, emerged the 
champion among member bakeries 
while Robert Agee of Heiner’s Bak- 
ery, Huntington was the runner-up 
The visiting baker trophy was won 
by Carl Hauswald, Jr., of Hauswald 
Bakery, Baltimore. James W. Pehle 
of King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, was crowned king of the allied 
golfers, with Dan Langdon, Jr., Pol- 
lock Paper Corp., close in as the run- 
ner-up 

Other features of the three-day af- 
fair were a president's reception and 
cocktail party, a ladies’ putting tour- 
ney, bridge tournament, and a cabaret 
party. 

Next year’s convention will again 
be held at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., July 
27-30, Mr. Johnson, secretary, said. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasiona| individual sales may have been made. 





ntinued from page 14) 


carlots: Family short patent $7,30@ 
7.50, standard patent $6.30076,.50; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.94 
16.04, 95% standard patent $5. 84a 
5.94, straight grade $5.79@5.89. Truck 
lots higher on all grades, 

rt. Worth: Texas mills participated 
in the large seale bookings of bakers 
flour last week and while it was a 
little early to get an accurate figure 
on the total, estimates ran as high as 
2,000% of capacity. The price was 
reported to equal $5.87, sacked cot- 
tons, delivered Texas common points. 
While some of the sales were for a 
lonver time of shipment, the average 
was probably 120 days. Running time 
last week was three to four days. 
Quotations, Aug. 2, 1008, cottons: Ex- 
tra high patent family $7.20@7.40; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6,054 
€.15: first clears, unenriched, $5@ 
» 10, delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Hard wheat flour mills 
experienced their largest volume of 
busine of the season in the central 
states during the week ending Aug. 5, 
with chain and larger independent 
bakers booking heavily on a seasonal 
basis against requirements for 60 to 
120 days ahead, a few for longer 
periods 

The total sales for the week swelled 
to 240-250% of five-day milling capa- 
city 

The week also witnessed a burst of 
spring wheat sales even before the 
hard winter volume had dried up. 
Practically all buyers were covered 
on springs for fully 120 days, or 
longer time needs. 

Soft wheat mills failed to share in 
large seale activity, with most sales 


p.d basis, consisting mainly of 
cracker types. Substantial soft flour 
business remains to be done. 


Quotations Aug. 2: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.95@6.50, standard $5,854 
6.40, clear $5.55@5.95; hard winter 
short $5.81@6, 95% patent $5.76@ 
5.90, clear $5.5805.85; family flour 
$7.75; soft winter high ratio $7.41@ 
7.60, soft winter short $7.36, stand- 
ard $6.10@661, clear $4,8705.40; 
cookie and cracker flour, papers, 
85 4005.45 


St. Louls: The flour demand was 
good. Many users made purchases for 
as much as 120 days. Hard and spring 
wheat flour were in much better de- 
mand than were the soft types 
Cracker and cookie trade was not as 
active as in the past, Shipping direc- 
tions were good, Clears and low 
crades were fair. Package goods were 
vel low, Quotations Aug. 2, in 100- 


Ib. cotton sacks: Family top patent 
86.40, top hard $7.50, ordinary $6; 
Bakers flour: Cake $7.10, pastry 
$5.15 oft straights $5.60, clears 


$5.30; hard winter short patent $5.85, 
standard patent $5.70, clears $5.05; 
spring wheat short patent $6.65, 
standard $6.55, clears $6.40, 


East 


Boston: A wave of buying interest 
in hard wheat flours featured a gen- 
erally lower priced local flour market 


last week. Hard winter flour which ial, Greater sales are anticipated. 


declined about 18¢ during the week Flour output here was = slightly 
finally got the long expected trade e last week, and greater than a 
buying movement with the bulk of ir ago. 

the purchases covering the individual Last week three mills worked seven 


buyer up to 60 days with some con 
tracting for as much as 120 day 

Practically all segments of the trade 
took part in the spree although mill 


one worked six days; one work- 
five days and one worked 4%4 days. 
Quotations Aug. 2: Spring family 
80@7.90, high gluten $7.01@7.25, 


agents reported that it did not ap rt $666@6.90, standard $6564 
proximate the splurge in the com 6.80, first clear $5.97@6.24; hard win- 
parable period a year ago hort $6.13@6.58, standard $5.98 
Spring wheat flour eased about 5¢ 6.48, first clear $5.68; soft winter 
with first clears holding unchanged ort patent $7.73@7.38, straight 
Trading in this type of flour wa 6.03@6.18, first clear $4.80@5.48 
limited and generally only involved New York: New York agents and 
small lots for immediate require ll representatives encountered the 
ments, Action in this type of flour j iviest week of flour sales since a 
not expected until the harvest start i ago, with customers of both 
as most potential buyers are of the rd winter and spring wheat flour 
opinion that prices could be sub e buyers for at least the immedi- 


stantially lower at the time 120-day period. 

Soft wheat flour trading activit) The week began with eyes centered 
was Of a spasmodic nature and gen on the hard winter market. After a 
erally defined as extremely limited lay or so for general resistance to a 
Prices were unchanged to 5¢ net low ituation which kept hard winters 10 
er for the week. Forward commit | sack over bakers ideas the mar- 


ments were practically non-existent ket flared forth July 31 and during 


Quotations Aug. 3: Spring short pa \ug. 1-2 with bakers taking three to 
tents $6.9407.04, standard $6.844@ ur months’ requirements. It is esti- 
6.94, high gluten $7.29@7.39, first ited that around 15 million sacks 


clears $6.27@6.47; hard winter short f hard 
patents $6.4476.54, standard $6.244 tir 
6.34; Pacific soft wheat flour $74 

7.12; eastern soft wheat straight vever, the spring wheat flour mar- 
$5.57@6.07, soft wheat flour high et bounced into an area of heavy 
ratio $6.62@8.07; family $7.92 


les. Business prior to the week end 
Buffalo: Flour sales featured the id been very quiet, and it appeared 


winters were sold by the 
ne the go around was completed 
Before this activity had subsided, 


Kansas new crop push with booking t the spring wheat four market 
under a year ago, Prices were about vaiting for a cue from the win- 
20¢ higher than last year’s booking ter wheat sales to become more ac- 
and this may account for the decline e. Here again, the sales were gen- 
Bookings averaged around 60 to 75 for 90 to 120 days flour needs 
days. l pite of the widespread business, 
Spring wheat sales were up over t e was some caution on the part 
average with the new crop push at uyers as they did not extend their 
its peak. Bookings were for a mini chases as in recent years beyond 
mum of 4 months at a fair discount ( fall shipping dates. The charac- 
Kansas wheat flour was off 14¢ and ind quality of the 1958 wheat 
spring wheat flour 1¢ off. Rye was up crop had much to do with this wary 
5¢. Soft wheat flours were off 10¢ and attitude 
pastry flours were unchanged Most interest in other types of 
The export situation was about the flour was moderate and of a fill in 


same as last week, but better than nature. Quotations Aug. 5: Spring 
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INSPECTION TOUR—Turkish visitors at the Wayzata, Minn., lake office 
of Cargill, Inc., are greeted by Harold Johnson, assistant vice president in 
charge of wheat merchandising. The visitors, who toured various Minneapolis 
grain installations in an end-of-July visit as part of a nation-wide tour, are 
executives of Toprak, the Turkish government grain corporation. Shown above 
are six of the eight-man delegation in Cargill's merchandising rooms. The 
entire delegation included Osman Eralp, Kamuran Celikkan, Celal Iter, Hamit 
Yurdakul and Ahmet Toksoy, all of Ankara, Sevki Ancar of Samsun, Kemal 
Hatay of Edirne and Orhan Miniskar of Trabzon. 


short patent $6.9607.06, standard 
$6.8646.96, high gluten $7.31@7.41, 
clears $606.35; hard winter short pa- 
tent $6.4506.55, standard $6.25@4 
6.35; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.93@4 
7.10; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.600 6.05, high ratio $6.50@7.90; 
family $7.90. 

Philadelphia: The long-awaited ex- 
pansion in bookings of hard winter 
flours finally materialized last week 
on the local market, but it got off to 
a slower start than was anticipated 
and numerous observers reported that 
the volume of business booked was 
substantially under that of a year 
ago. However, at the week end there 
were predictions that further pur- 
chasing may be in the offing. Mean- 
while, takings of springs have re- 
mained quiet and the next major de- 
velopment is expected in that cate- 
gory 

The acceleration of takings in hard 
winters appeared to be spontaneous 
since it was unaccompanied by any 
reports of larger discounts. At first, 
only a few large bakers were in the 
picture, but jobbers and others join- 
ed the move in the next few days. It 
was estimated that coverage extended 
to four months in some cases. Stocks 
of springs were reported to be de- 
clining to the point where they have 
heightened interest in replenishments, 
but there is said to be a general feel- 
ing that action should be postponed to 
see if harvesting exerts heavy pres- 
sure on the cost structure, 

Quotations Aug. 2, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.30 
@740, short patent $6.95@7.05, 
standard patent $6.85@6.95, first 
clear $6.75@6.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.40@6.50, standard $6.30@ 
6.40; soft winter, nearby $5.40@5.50 

Pittsburgh: Heavy sales of hard 
Kansas patents started Monday noon 
and continued through Wednesday 
Although one-third less was sold than 
in the heavy sales of the summer of 
1956, which was outstanding for the 
large sales, many bakers, also job- 
bers bought heavily. Prices for stand- 
ard cottons were $6.10, intermediate 
cottons $6.15, short cottons $6.25. A 
“blitz” on springs started Thursday 
and heavy buying was done until 
close of market Friday and buying 
was extended until opening Monday. 
It wa tated sales of spring patents 
was as large as the “summer blitz,” 
of 1956. Prices on spring patents 
ranged as follows, cottons standard 
$6.29@6.34, intermediate cottons 
$6.34 7 6.39, short cottons $6.3906.44 
Commitments on both hard Kansas 


and spring patents extended from 120 
days to 8 months. Clears, soft wheat 
pastry and cake flour high glutens 
had very little sale. Family flour at 


protected prices against an advance 


in advertised brands sold very well 


to grocers, jobbers and bakers. Un- 
advertised family brands also had 
some sales the last week. Bookings 
were largely for 120 days. Directions 
on all patents are “good to very 
good,” 


Quotations Aug. 3, carlots, cottons, 
Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas _ standard 
patent $6.12@6.38, medium $6.17G 
6.43, short $6.27@6.53; spring stand- 
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ard patent $6.29@6.34, medium $6.34 

16.39, short $6.39@6.44, first clear 
$6.35@6.55; high gluten $6.75@7.32; 
advertised family flour $7.90; unad- 
vertised family flour $6.65@7.37; 
pastry and cake flours $5.51@7.35. 


South 


New Orleans: Moderate activity 
prevailed in the flour business during 
the week, with some fair sized lots 
being worked on hard winters and 
spring wheat flours, for 120 days, 
mostly by buyers not too well booked 
up for that period. A fair volume of 
soft wheat flours was contracted for 
by the cracker and cookie bakers 
whose contracts are running low and 
who mostly have been buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis for some time on 
account of the higher costs of this 
type of flour. Inquiries were quite 
active but buyers’ price ideas are 10 
715¢ below the mills. Some flurries 
of business developed on macaroni 
trade with concessions by the mills of 
around 15¢ for nearby shipment and 
sometimes to 90 days. 

The family flour business was 
slightly better but the amount in- 
volved was moderate. Cake flour 
sales improved slightly but eased off 
at week end, probably due to unsea- 
sonably warm weather in this area. 

Shipping directions are holding up 
well and stocks on hand are well 
maintained and adequate to the de- 
mand. Export flour business was slow 
to Europe and the Americas. How- 
ever, some round lots moved to Vene- 
zuela, Cuba, Puerto Rico and Guate- 
mala. Orders for Japan and Middle 
East are still hampered and delayed 
by lack of shipping facilities. Norway 
concluded negotiations on some round 
lots for nearby shipment. 

New Orleans quotations in carlots 
packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.95 @6.10, standard $5.80@5.95, first 
clear $5.15@5.45; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $6.50@6.70, standard 
$6.30@6.50, first clear $5.80@6.10, 
high gluten $6.85@7.05; soft wheat 


short patent $5.70@6.05, straight 
$5.30@5.60, first clear $4.70@5.15, 
high ratio cake $6.20@6.55: Pacific 


Coast $6.60@7, pastry $6.05@6.10. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: There has been some ex- 
port business transacted with the 
Philippines which has held the grind 
up fairly well. However, millers are 
having trouble getting the proper 
type of wheat. 


Quotations Aug. 2: Family $7.90, 
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an additional 615 long tons for ship- 
ment in September. Bids on this lat- 
ter parcel will be opened on Aug. 12. 

Business is somewhat spotty, with 
mill run far from capacity operation. 

Quotations Aug. 2: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@ 
6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $4.70@5 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

Harvesting of winter wheat is com- 
pleted in some areas, and with fine 
weather another week will see the 
operation finished in all areas. Grow- 
ers are storing large quantities of 
wheat this season in the hope of 
securing higher prices at a later date. 
Some wheat is being traded at $1.28 
@1.30 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

There has been very little buying 
of new crop winter wheat flour as 
yet, and no interest on the part of 
export buyers. Quotations Aug. 2: 
$3.55, 100 Ib. in export cottons, f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills and ex- 
porters cleared 227,900 sacks of flour 
to overseas destinations in the week 
ended Aug. 3, or 59,200 less than the 
preceding week. The figure included 
22,200 sacks cleared to IWA coun- 
tries compared with 15,200 the week 
previous. Domestic trade is moderate, 
but the volume of export and domes- 
tic business is not enough to keep 
mills operating on a five-day week. 
There is no accumulation of stocks 
and prices are steady. Quotations 
Aug. 3: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100's, $5.70@6.10; second patents, cot- 
tons, $5.45@5.85; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100's, $4.50@4.70. All 
prices cash carlots 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Interest was entirely 
lacking in bulk millfeeds for the 
seven-day period ending Aug. 2 and 
the demand for them was reported 
the poorest in several months, On the 
other hand, sales of sacked millfeeds 
were reported as fairly good during 
the period. The period started off 
with a small demand for bulk mill- 
feeds and by mid-week there was vir- 
tually no demand for them. Demand 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks., f.0.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bro $36.50@37.00 $33.50@34.00 $38.50@39.25 5 48.00 $46.00@47.00 
Standard midd 40.00 35. 00@35.50 41.00@42.00 49.00 49 00@50.00 
Flour midds 49.00@50.00 40.00@41.50 
Red dog §1.00@52.00 45 00@46 00 $0. 50@51.50 65.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bra $32 44 $4 25 $386.50@39.00 $42.00@43.00 $46.00@47.75 5 _ 
Shorts 38.25@39.00 43.50@44.00 45. 50@46 50 48 00@49.75 . 
iN] ru e @ 38.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $45 00@46.00 $49. 00@50.00 $53.00@54 00 
w peg 34.00@38.00 39. 00@41 .00 42.00@45 00 





for sacked millfeeds also slacked off 
as the period closed, Quotations Aug 


2: Bran $33.50034, standard midds 
$354 35.50, flour midds. $400 41.50 


red cd $45 @ 46 

Kansas City: The millfeed market 
trend was toward softness at the con 
clusion of the week ended Aug » 


Mill running time, which has been 
limited recently, is expected to im 
prove on the heels of large scale flow 
bookings last week, and more plenti 
ful supplies are looked for. Demand 
is termed fair, coming almost x 
clusively from mixers since jobbers 
are using caution. Sacked shorts were 
particularly hard to find during part 
of last week. Some mills were 
have been forced to buy from other 
mills to meet their commitments, The 
tightness had disappeared by Aug. 5 


said to 


and supplies were termed adequate 
but not pressing. Quotations Aug. 5, 
carlo Kansas City: Bran $32.754 
33.25, shorts $38.25@39, sacked; bran 
$30.25 @ 30.75 hort $354 35.50 
midds. $32.25% 33, bulk 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week with shorts in 
mand than bran. Offering wel 
Bran advanced 50¢ ton and 


tronger ce 


ample 
shorts $2 ton, compared with the pre 
Quotation Aug 2 
Bran $33,754 34,25, 


ceding week 
basis Kansas City 
shorts $38.50 39 


Hutchinson: Buying by feeders and 
truckers kept demand for millfeeds 


in the Hutchinson area strong the 


past week, the demand far in exee 

of suppl Bran was up 50¢ a ton and 
hort: $2. Quotation basi Kansa 
City, per ton, sacked: Bran $33,.50@ 


34.75, shorts $38.500@39 


Ft. Worth: There was no enthusi 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


astic buying of millfeed last week but 
it was sufficient to absorb the rela- 
tively light oflierings. Quotations 
Aug. 2, burlaps: Bran $42043, gray 
shorts $45.500 46.50, delivered Texas 
common points; unchanged on bran 
and $1.50 higher on shorts, compared 
with one week previous 

Oklahoma City: A good demand 
was reported on both bran and shorts 
Prices closed 50¢ lower on bran and 
92.00 higher on shorts. Quotations 
Aug. 2, straight cars: Bran $35.50@ 
36.50, millrun $38039, shorts $40.50 
141.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes, 

Chicago: Millfeed sales were slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending Aug. 5, as flour mills increased 
production, and interest lagged, Quo- 
tations Aug. 2 Bran $36.50@37, 
standard midds, $40, flour midds. $49 
“50, red dog $510 52 

St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
was fair and the price trend lower 
Supplies are adequate, Quotations 
Aug. 2: Bran $38.50 39, shorts $43.50 
144, St. Louis switching limits 

Boston: Millfeed prices tended low- 
er in the local market last week with 
general trading activity defined as 
extremely dull, Bran finished about 
$1.70 to $2 lower while middlings 
hovered around the closing prices of 
a week ago. Offerings were fairly 
substantial but buyers held their com 
mitments to immediate requirements 
and only took a market position after 
a thorough canvass, While the drouth 
in New England was of major pro 
portions local buyers appeared fully 
confident that the supply situation 
warranted extreme caution in build 
ing inventories, Quotations Aug, 3: 
Bran $460 47, standard middlings $49 
ao 

Buffalo: The demand was slow and 
mixer business only fair and a bit off 
from last week's production, For the 
next two or three weeks the outlook 


“ delivery: ‘ id sales have ” 
bluestem bakery $6.91, cake $7.77, . is dull, Dairy feed sales have been off 
pastry $6.67, pie $6.47, 100% whole Chicago — 2 anf Louis - Seas Poultry feed sales are disappointing 

~ re i i b. 35 5 0 ‘ ooke ‘ , we ff > 

wheat $6.25, graham $5.87, cracked serine og BF > ous alae ‘he é ¢ Da and the looked-for pickup here failed 

wheat $5.87; high gluten $7.25. Spring high gluten es 6. 11@b.62 @ g fi +4 to materialize, The mills here are op 
“ i 5 76G 27 « @465 64+6+@ ) o ’ ‘ ore 

Portland: Sharp declines were reg- serine pad gaameas fisbei7 @ @sss ecs@seo “rating at 4 maximum and averaging 

istered on all types of flour in the Spring straight : ‘ j @ @.. D+ $0 a 6 day week, Bran was off $1.50, 

’ : - 0@s 640 59 ‘ 6 ’ r 

4 past 10 days as new crop wheat be- Fea" wiaber fomily — 3 a - 4 fo 60 je Co . midd off 1.00 and red dog off $2 to 
came more readily available. Mills Hard winter short 5.81@6.00 @ f toes 70 + 8 : * + + $4, Quotations Aug. 2: Bran $38,500 
i 2D 45 55 @5./0 &.976@6 46 4G 0 44 A’ > y 
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RUSSELL-MILLER EXPANDS SERVICE—The Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
has launched a new “piggyback” service for bulk delivery of bakery flour 
between North Dakota and Minneapolis with a shipment from the company's 
mill at Grand Forks, reports W. R. Heegaard, vice president and general! sales 
manager, The inaugural shipment, via Great Northern Railway, was made in 
a $6-foot all-aiuminum tank which has a capacity of 52,000 Ib. flour. The initial 
shipment was delivered to the Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Heegaard 
said the company is adopting regular “piggyback” delivery as a means of 
providing faster, more efficient service to Twin City bakers with facilities 
for receiving flour in bulk shipments. Shown above are Russell-Miller and 
Great Northern representatives on hand to observe arrival of initial shipment 
at Minneapolis, Left to right are Rowley Miller, L. C. Connelly, F. W. Hayes, 
W. M. Steinke, Mark Heffelfinger, W. R. Heegaard, K. R. Almy, R. L. Wyatt 


(of Great Northern) and D. G, Johnson. 





continued to strengthen during the 
past week and shorts and middlings 
took the bulk of the business, Bran 
prices advanced slightly but inquiries 
and sales were on the short side, Mix- 
ers and jobbers were active on the 
lighter feeds, and mills in general 
cleaned up available suppties but were 
not pressing for orders, on the tight- 
ness of basic offerings. Quotations 
Aug. 2: Bran $46@47.75, shorts $484 
49.75 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinues to be on the easy side with 
very little demand and ample supplies 
available. The demand is unusually 
slow from both local sources and 
California, Millfeed is being offered 
now at $38 a ton, a drop of another 
$1 ton from last week. Quotations 
Aug. 2: Millrun $38, standard mid- 
dlings $43 

Portland: Little strength in this 
market with prices sagging to $37.50 
a ton last week; middlings $44 a ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined an- 
other $1 during the past week with 
supply exceeding demand. Mills are 
operating to capacity six days a week, 
24 hours a day, and are booked 
through the month, Quotations Aug. 
2 (down $1): Red bran and millrun 
$38, midds. $43. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $45, midds, $50. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $45.50, 
midds. $50.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 

Winnipeg: Interest is draggy and 
sales light. There is no important in- 
crease in the moderate stocks and 
prices are unchanged. Quotations 
Aug. 3: Bran f.0.b. mills, $34@38 in 
the three prairie provinces; shorts 
$3941; midds. $42@45. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: While trade is seasonal- 
ly dull, there is no build-up of stocks 
and prices are firm, Quotations Aug. 
3: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. All 
prices cash carlots., 


Toronto: Business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues on a routine basis 
with prices unchanged. Quotations 
Aug. 2: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cotton 
$5.55, oatmeal in 100's cottons, $6.85 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Minneapolis rye prices 
advanced 10¢ at the close of the per 
iod Aug. 2 to make local rye prices 
the highest in several months. There 
was no change in the amount of flour 
buying during the period. Quotations 
Aug. 2: White patent No. 1 $4.954 
4.96, medium $4.75@4.76, dark $4.20 
@4,21. 

Chicago: Rye flour sellers experi 
enced some business in the central 
states during the week ending Aug 
5, but the bulk of the business re 
mains to be consummated. Quotations 
Aug. 2: White patent $5.22@5.26 
medium $5.02@5.06, dark $4.47@4.51 

St. Louis: Demand was good and 
the price trend 5¢ up for week. The 
supply is ample, and sales and ship 
ing directions are good. Quotations 
Aug. 2: Pure white $4.99, medium 
$4.79, dark $4.24; rye meal $4.49 

Buffalo: The rye market was inac 
tive and prices went up 5¢. Quota 
tions Aug. 2: White $5.75@5.89, medi 
um $5.55@5.69, dark $5@5.14 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are 
slow. The trade anticipates lowe! 
prices and flour salesmen also talk of 
a possible “blitz” to attack any large 
buying of rye patents. Directions are 
fair. Quotations Aug. 2, f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh points: Pure white No. 1 $5.55 
@5.65, medium $5.2575.35, dark 
$4.80@4.85, blended $6.1676.26, rye 
meal $5.05@5.15 

Philadelphia: Scattered buying was 
reported in the local rye market last 
week and there was some thinking 
that it preceded a general upturn in 
activity, but there was no evidence of 
that at the week end, The Aug. 2 
quotation on rye white of $5.60@5.70 
was 5¢ sack under that of the previ 
ous week. 

Portland: White patent $7.10, pure 
dark rye $6.10. 





COLORADO 
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have declined slightly. ‘““The increase 


in aggregate production has been 
de possible by the increase in the 
estic population and by heavier 
xports mainly as a result of more 
rressive government export pro- 
ims,” Mr. Pease said. “Bureau of 
Census reports indicate that ag- 
ate daily milling capacity has 
increasing, on balance, during 
last few years. Decreases aris- 
from the closing of several mills 
e been more than offset by in- 
uses in the capacity of existing 
3ureau of the Census data for 
1957, show aggregate daily ca- 
city of 1,086,000 100-lb. sacks, sub- 
tantially equal to the 1,088,000 daily 
vacity figure for December, 1952 
reases in capacity have occurred 
thout any apparent relationship as 
to size of the unit, geographical loca- 
tion or the size of the company. 
Excess capacity, therefore, remains as 
ne of the unsolved problems be- 
etting the milling industry.’ 


Export Program An Aid 


One of several factors influenc- 
the improved net income from the 
company’s operations for the year 
is the change in the wheat and 
flour export program of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, which be- 
came effective Sept. 4, 1956. Under 
that program greater emphasis was 
placed on the handling of wheat ex- 
ports through normal trade channels 
The new program helped to reduce 
ome of the disparity that has hereto- 
ore existed in most areas in which 
the company operates between do- 
nestic prices of wheat and federal 
oan values. As a result, larger quan- 
tities of wheat were sold by produc- 
ers to the trade rather than being 
tied up under government programs, 
president reported. “Thus, the 
‘ pany was relieved of some of the 
problems it had previously encoun- 
tered in purchasing wheat for its 
operations. In addition, the program 
helped somewhat in making futures 
markets a more satisfactory medium 
for hedging purposes. In the latter 
connection, however, there were 
times, as has been the case for sev- 
eral years, when it was impractical 
in the judgment of the management 
to follow the desired course of main- 
taining complete hedges against the 
company’s wheat position.” 

Costs of operation continued to in- 
crease. The company’s wage and sal- 
ary rates are now the highest in its 
history and the cost of operating 
supplies and similar items purchased 
by the company reflect increased 
wage rates that have become so 
much a national pattern in recent 
years. Competition in the milling in- 
dustry is such that it is difficult to 
raise margins so as to absorb all 
increases in costs that the company 
has to bear. In the light of condi- 
tions that existed, the management 
of the company considers that the 
income results for the year were sat- 
isfactory, Mr. Pease said 

During the year the company made 
necessary and desirable improve- 
ments and betterments to its oper- 
atin, properties. The more important 


of those were the construction of 
additional concrete grain storage ca- 
pacity of approximately 1,250,000 bu 


at the Omaha Flour Mills plant, the 
erection of steel grain storage ca- 
pacity of approximately 400,000 bu 
at the Twin Falls Flour Mills plant, 
the replacement of a bean warehouse 
and grain elevator at Hazelton, 
Idaho, and additions to the company’s 
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facilities for the bulk handling of 
flour by both railroad car and truck 
Property dispositions included sales 
of country elevator properties that 
were no longer required in the com- 
pany’s operations at Calhan, Darlow, 
Fleming, Holyoke, McClave, Roggen, 
Strasburg and Yuma, Colo., and at 
Moody, Idaho. 


During the year flour milling op- 
erations at Pueblo, Colo., and Cald- 
well, Idaho, were discontinued. These 
properties are now being operated 
as grain elevator facilities, it was 
reported. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. and its subsidiaries now operate 
16 flour mills with an aggregate daily 
capacity of 46,650 ewt. The aggre- 
gate storage capacity of the grain 
elevators operated by the company 
and its subsidiaries is over 23,000,000 
bu. The storage capacity of the com- 
pany’s bean warehouses is over 600,- 
000 cwt. and the daily capacity of 
the four feed mills is 900 tons. The 
properties operated by the company 
and its subsidiaries are located in 
the states of Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Utah, Mr. Pease con- 
cluded. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


ABA’s Multi-Unit 


Program Planned 


CHICAGO — Products, promotions 
and publicity will be three of the 
subjects discussed Oct. 22 by bakers 
attending the Multiple-Unit-Retail 
Branch session of the American Bak- 
ers Assn.’s annual convention, Oct. 
19-23, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

Walter Jacobi, vice president, 
Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, and 
Thomas H. Flood of Burny Bros., Inc., 
Chicago, co-chairmen of the session, 
will preside at the all day session, 
to be held in the hotel's Old Chicago 
room. 

Four speakers, in addition to Mr 
Jacobi and Mr. Flood, will discuss 
matters of immediate concern to mul- 
tiple unit retail bakers. Case his- 
tories of successful promotions will 
be outlined by R. M. Dillon, Vander- 
pool’s Bakeries, Inc., El Paso, Texas 
James Hall of Egekvist Bakeries, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will discuss the 
marketing of quality products, and 
John C. MacAlpine, Jr., J. C. Mac- 
Alpine & Son, Philadelphia, will ex- 
plain comparative cost analysis. 

The fourth talk—mysteriously en- 
titled “PT + PC PR Squared,” 
will be made by Edward T. Gilchrist 
of Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland 
Mr. Gilchrist refuses to divulge 
whether the formula is for a new 
type of sweet roll, for a cost account- 
ing system, or an advertising pro- 
gram 

Following the talks, an industry 
panel will be held with Mr. Flood as 
moderator. Panel members will be 
Messrs. Dillon, Gilchrist, Hall, Mac- 
Alpine, Sam L. Silber, Silber’s Bak- 
ery, Inc., Baltimore, and Robert 
Stark, Barbara's Bake Shoppe, Des 
Moines 

A committee will be appointed at 
the opening of the session to nomi- 
nate candidates for the 1958 chair- 
man, with the election to be conduct- 
ed immediately before the close of 
the session. 

BREAD i6 THE BYAFF OF Litt 
CANADIAN RYE SALES 

WINNIPEG Canadian rye ex- 
ports in June were less than 40,000,- 
000 bu., and the accumulative total 
for 11 months of the 1956-57 crop 
year was only slightly more than 2,- 
000,000 bu. The comparative total the 
year previous was 9,754,000 bu. 
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PL 480 AND SURPLUSES 


(Continued from page 9) 





correctives are taken next winter 
when Congress returns from its sum- 
mer recess 

A legislative logjam in Congress 
has already clipped one month off the 
fiscal year, meaning that if maximum 
exports are to be attained there will 
have to be a telescoping of exports 
into a 10-month year. On the basis of 
past experience it is not unlikely that 
barring some unforeseem shipping 
shortage, the U.S. can meet the situa- 
tion 

teliable information sources in 
world trade confirm that more than 
a score of nations are lined up for 
program requests totaling $4 billion. 

FAS in Sellers’ Market 

In short, FAS is now in a sellers’ 
market, The problem is where to 
place the emphasis and to examine 
the terms on which commodity sur- 
plus sales have been made in the past 
under PL 480 

The FAS priority list for commodi- 
ties seems to indicate that edible fats 
and oils will be high up—if not on top 

in the list. Final decisions will have 
to await the issue of the new crop 
reports. The August report, due with- 
in the next few days, may provide 
FAS with some guide lines. For ex- 
ample, a large cotton crop and an in- 
dicated heavy soybean crop would 
probably persuade FAS to make fats 
and oils the prime export target In 
the first authorizations in the new 
fiscal period. Officials have already 
vone on record as saying that they 
plan to be selective in apportioning 
the money commodity-wise 


PL 480 Favored 

Pefore both chambers of Congress 
acied on the PL 480 legislation it was 
known that leaders of both parties 
favored an even higher authorization 
than that now pending. This was par- 
ticularly true of the Senate. Top farm 
leaders in the Senate say that it 
should be understood that the PL 480 
technique has found high favor in 
Washington. Contingent upon crop 
conditions this year, it is possible that 
if the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
programmed the full billion dollars by 
midwinter and returned to Congress 
for more money, approval would be 
forthcoming. 


Rationing Proposals 


In rationing supplies FAS has sev- 
eral administrative techniques at its 
disposal. One would be to tighten 
previous program provisions—such as 
charging a higher rate of interest on 
loans of foreign currencies back to 
the foreign country paying them. An- 
other would be to require that foreign 
countries make available more of the 
foreign currencies for U.S. firms wish- 
ing to expand abroad 

tationing devices might discourage 
some of the inquirers for PL 480 com- 
modities and reduce the attractive- 
ness of the device to foreign nations. 

Notwithstanding this confidence 
building factor for farm prices there 
are some major cross-currents which 
the administration will have to chart 
and resolve before it can agree to an 
expansion of the presently contem- 
plated program. There is always a 
chance, too, that the unsatisfied de- 
mand under PL 480 may be trans- 
lated into dollar business for the U.S. 

But it will take more than a mere 
rationing of supply to meet the ex- 
cessive demand. Here is how top offi- 
cials of USDA appraise the situation 
They see the rationing technique as 


being deeply involved with the gov- 
ernment’s price support policy. They 
ask why go all-out to export sur- 
pluses if such exports will mean utli- 
mately that the price support level 
will climb back up to 90% of parity 
under the flexible provisions of the 
price support act. Total supply could 
reach a point, in relation to demand, 
whcre a boost will be required in the 
price support level for the basic com- 
modities. 

This comment indicates that while 
FAS may wish to move vigorously in 
one direction, the broader over-all 
policy of USDA will rest on what new 
farm legislation Congress may see fit 
to enact when it returns next winter. 


PL 480 Only Temporary 

A top official at USDA notes that 
while PL 480 has been a most valu- 
able instrument in moving surpluses 
--far superior, he judges, than bar- 
ter—it must be construed as only a 
temporary device. However, if a 
broader program this year is to re- 
duce stocks of cotton, wheat and rice, 
it would merely mean that the pres- 
ent flexible price support schedule 
would drive the support level for 
those crops back to 90% of parity and 
start rebuilding surpluses 

In effect, what the official is say- 
ing is that before FAS can go all out 
on a larger PL 480 program, it may 
be necessary for Congress to amend 
the Farm Act by removing the flexi- 
ble price support schedule, at the 
same time giving to the secretary of 
agriculture some discretionary price 
support authority. Thus constructive 
surplus disposal activities under PL 
480 will not be nullifed by supports 
moving back to surplus building in- 
centives. 

How FAS will ration this buying 
power has yet to be determined, but 
there is some assurance that fats will 
have a high priority under any cir- 
cumstances. The danger of PL 480 
exports pushing up the price support 
level for the basic commodities as 
supplies are reduced would indicate 
caution in expecting another year of 
extensive emphasis on programs for 
wheat, rice and cotton. The latter two 
commodities are the most sensitive in 
this respect since previous PL 480 
programs have made heavy inroads 
into U.S. surpluses. 

For the non-basic crops in surplus 
where the secretary of agriculture 
has discretion to support between 
zero and 90% of parity, and less dis- 
cretionary authority for the small 
grains and oilseed crops, it may be 
surmised that if those crops show 
surplus building bulges which might 
weaken the general farm price struc- 
ture, USDA will give its PL 480 sur- 
plus removal attention more vigor- 
ously to those crops. 

General policy outlines shape up 
this way. USDA will go slow on pro- 
gramming for PL 480 such commodi- 
ty movements that would compel a 
flexible price support schedule in- 
crease for the basic commodities un- 
less there is forthcoming some as- 
surance that Congress will take bold 
steps to end the vicious circle of sur- 
plus reduction followed immediately 
by another round of surplus building 
high support levels. 

The passage of PL 480 legislation 
has been the subject of agonized wait- 
ing on the part of those trades hoping 
that new export business would stim- 
ulate the draggy markets, particular- 
ly those in edible oils. (Editorial Com- 
ment—page 19) 





MOSTLY PERSONAL 





James W. Wesson, officer in charge 
of the Louisville district grain de- 
Vision of the U.S. Department of Ag 
riculture’s marketing service since 
April 1, 1919, has retired, His succes- 
sor is Melvin G. Smith, who has been 
a grain-inspection supervisor 19 
yeal 


Dr. Merril W. Menzies, an author- 
ity on grain marketing, has joined 
the staff of John Diefenbaker, prime 
minister of Canada, as a research 
economist. He was formerly execu- 
tive assistant to Stuart Garson, min- 
ister of justice in the last Canadian 
government, Dr. Menzies is a gradu 
ate of the University of Saskatche- 
wan and of the London School of Eco- 
nomi 


Floyd Marcum has been named 
manager of the Wallowa, (Oregon) 
Cooperative Grain Growers ware- 
house. He succeeds Roland Freels who 
recently turned in his resignation as 
plant manager 


Joseph Denner, Owner of the Gold 
en Krust Bakery, Alva, Okla., and 
prominent in the Oklahoma Bakers 
Assn. for many years, is also dis- 
tinguished for being the father of 
Miss Nancy Denner, who in a state- 
wide contest, has been named Migs 
Oklahoma of 1957. Miss Denner, a 
senior in the University of Oklahoma, 
will represent the state in the annual 
national pageant in Atlantic City this 
month competing for the title “Miss 
America.” Miss Denner, in addition 
to her measurements of 37, 25 and 36 
inches, is a talented dramatic student, 
is active in school activities and is 
yearbook beauty queen 


e 
After several weeks’ confinement 
to his home following his recent ill 
ness, W. A. Richards, the Brolite Co., 
Minneapolis, is back calling on the 
trade in his Upper Midwest area 
e 
Victor Davis, manager of Western 
Terminal Elevator, Hutchinson, Kan- 
is, is vacationing in Florida 
a 
K. D. Blood, who retired in April 
is the federal-state crop statistitian 
for Oklahoma after 37 years in gov- 





U.S. EXPORTS SET 
NEW RECORD 


WASHINGTON—U nited States 
agricultural exports climbed to an 
all-time high of $4.7 billion in the 
1956-57 fiscal year, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, The 
total is estimated to be 16% above 
the previous record of $4.1 billion in 
1051-52, and 85% above the 1955-56 
total of $3.5 billion. The quantity of 
xports also set a new record, Cotton 
ind grains made the largest gains 
er the preceding year, 1955-56. 
Wheat exports set a new record of 
535 million bushels, accounting for 
of the increase. The 1956-57 
wheat shipments compared with 340 
1 ition bu. during the previous year, 
)rincipal factors in the wheat gain 
vcore the smaller European crop, 
ich of which was of inferior mill- 
quality; greater buying power of 
uny importing countries, and U.S. 
vernment export programs. 





ernment service, has passed the real 
estate broker examination and is now 
associated with Keats Soder, realtor 
and secretary of the Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. of Oklahoma 


Enjoying a vacation in Minnesota 
is Charles W. Summers, president of 
Security Elevator Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 


The Pillsbury- Ballard division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Louisville, has 
promoted Theodore R. Stewart, from 
a sales-merchandiser to branch sales 
assistant in the grocery products di- 
vision. Mr. Stewart is a graduate of 
duPont Manual Training High and 
the University of Louisville, He joined 
the Pillsbury organization in Febru- 
ary, 1956 

w 


Phil A. Mohler, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, and his wife have taken a 
cottage at Nags Head, North Caro- 
lina, for a two week vacation, They 
are entertaining their daughter, Mrs, 
E. J. Meyer, Jr., husband and two 
children of Cleveland, Ohio, and son, 
Richard, W. Mohler, wife and three 
children of Bay Village, Ohio 


“BREAD 18 THE @TAFF OF Lire 


Chicago Courtesy Club 
Outing Attracts 110 


CHICAGO One of the largest 
crowds ever to attend the Bakers 
Courtesy Club annual golf outing 
turned out for the 27th meeting at 
the River Forest Country Club here 
Aug. 1. The dinner, which topped off 
a day of golf, horseshoes, cards, and 
other activity, was attended by 110 
persons 

All Receive Prize 

A total of 51 golfers reported for 
a round, and all of them received a 
prize, Most of the 10 horseshoe play- 
ers also received awards, and several 
non-participants took home some 
prizes, The top golfer of the day was 
Lew Waldron, Columbia Chemical Co., 
Inc., who shot a 74 for low gross. The 
low net was taken by C. D. Sander- 
son, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Champion 
horseshoe thrower was P. FE, Minton, 
American Molasses Co 

A M Bornhofen, Anetsberger 
Bros., Inc., Northbrook, IL, president 
of the Courtesy Club, presided at the 
post-dinner ceremonies. Credit was 
given the three members of the en- 
tertainment committee who helped 
make the outing a success: John Mar- 
shall, Chicago Baker's Cooperative 
Assn., chairman; Hunter Brown, Car- 
avan Products Co.; and Leonard M. 
Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc. John 
A. Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Inc., Melrose Park, Ill., was in charge 
of making the awards to the several 
winners 


Other Winners Named 

Other award winners included: Mr 
Franzen, second low net; Mr. Brown, 
second low gross; and these were fo}- 
lowed by Mr. Marshall; Don M. Kelly, 
Rodney Milling Co. H. W. Gillespie, 
National Glaco Chemical Corp.; 
George Cadotte, Central Waxed Pa- 
per Co.; Jones E. Mapes, National 


Glaco Chemical Co.; Mr. Kluetsch 
and Mr. Kelly shared in the blind bo- 
gey 

The next meeting of the club will 
be Sept. 12 at Henrici's Restaurant, 
Chicago. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON In advance of 
the planting of winter wheat, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 


tightened the check rein on partici- 
pants in the Soil Bank for this com- 
ing year. It has, in effect, required 
cross-compliance between all crops 
through the device of what is now 
described by the soil bankers as a 
Soil Bank base for each farm, This 
Soil Bank base is a measure-up of 
all crops for harvest, Participation 
in the bank for all 1958 Soil Bank 
crops requires that the total planted 
acreage for those crops-—except hay 
crops shall not exceed the base per- 
iod for this new form of cross com- 
plianes 

The soil bank = cross-compliance 
base years are 1956-57, This would 
be known as permitted acreage, On 
farms where contributions are made 
both to the acreage reserve program 
and the conservation reserve pro- 
gram, the permitted acreage would 
be determined by subtracting the 
total of the two contributions from 
the base period 

“This move is seen as constructive 
in the light of the soil bank goal of 
reducing production of field) evops 
during the short life of the Soil Bank 
as USDA moves at the same time to 
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Soil Bank Rule Changes Show 
Attempt to Impose Limits 


On Participant Cash 


accelerate export and disposal 
through other laws. USDA wants to 
fake the Soil Bank especially effec 
tive this year to wind up its life, a 
far as the reserve program is con 
cerned, by the 1959 crop year 

A disconcerting factor in the new 
administrative techniques now avail 
able to the soil bankers is the ad 
monition from Congress that not 
more than $3,000 will be available to 
any farmer through use of the re 
serve program and not more than 
$5,000 in the conservation reserve 
program in any year. This would 
make total available payments an 
nually to any farmer of not more 
than $8,000 

Soilbankers here are fearful that 
this will have a deterring effect on 
contributions of corn and wheat land 
in the 1958 Soil Bank program. Po 
sibly the greatest drawback of thi 
limitation would come from wheat 
farmers where the operations are 
conducted on a much greater acre 
age scale than in corn, The soil bank 
ers believe that this restriction may 
have a serious effect on the accumu 
lated hoped-for effects of the Soil 
jank in 1958 in reducing acreage 
where the real “Sunday punch” of 
the Soil Bank plus expected contin 
ued heavy exports might reduce the 
huge surpluses materially and lead 
into a much better climate for the 
Benson program. 


USDA Explains Winter Wheat 
Program Under Soil Bank 


WASHINGTON General provi- 
sions of the Soil Bank’s 1958 acreage 
reserve program, including its appli- 
cation to the winter wheat crop which 
will be planted this fall, were an- 
nounced Aug, 2 by True D. Morse, 
ecretary of agriculture, fol- 
lowing congressional action authoriz- 
ing continuance of the program for 
the coming year. 


acting 


The acreage reserve is that part of 
the Soil Bank under which farmers 
agree to reduce their acreage of “ba- 
sie crops below their established 
acreage allotments. It was in effect 
on © limited basis in 1956, and for the 
full 1957 crop-year, The conservation 
reserve, the other Soil Bank program, 
calls for shifting general cropland 
to conservation uses under contracts 
running for three or more years. 

Changes in acreage reserve provi- 
sions for 1958, as compared with pre- 
vious years, include the following: 

@ Istablishment of a total crop 
acreage figure for each farm, to be 
based primarily on past production 
history and known as the “Soil Bank 
base,” with the requirement that to- 
tal harvested acreage in 1958 be held 
below the “base” by the equivalent 
of the number of acres placed in the 
Soil Bank. (This “Soil Bank base” 
provision has been in effect for the 
conservation reserve since the begin- 
ning of that program. For 1958, it 
will apply to farms taking part in 
either or both of the Soil Bank pro- 
grams.) 

@ A limit of $3,000 on the total of 
1958 acreage reserve payments which 
can be rnade to any one producer, as 
required by legislative action, 


Commenting on the announcement 
of the 1958 program, Mr. Morse said, 
“The acreage reserve is an emergen 
cy program to encourage needed ad 
justments in the production of sur 
plus crops. It provides special pay 
ments to offset loss of net profit 
while the adjustment are being 
made 

“With their recent experience with 
such hazards as drouth, hail and flood 
in mind, farmers will have a special 
interest in a secondary but very im 
portant income-protection advantage 
of the program. Producers who put 
acreage in the reserve are guaran 
teed substantial income for this land 
even if later on natural disaster hit 
their farms 

“Farmers with limited financial re 
serves or with debts are finding thi 
over-all income insurance an import- 
ant protection while it is available 

“The primary objective of the acre 
age reserve, of course, is to help cut 
down the accumulated surpluses 
which are such a load on the back of 
agriculture. In carrying out the pro 
gram for 1958, we want to make ma 
jor progress toward this goal. Based 
on experience of the past two years, 
we are making the announced chang 
es in operating procedures to increase 
the effectiveness of the program 

“One major problem has been the 
tendency to shift production from 
acreage reserve crops to other crops 
which contribute to over-all surplus- 
es. The Soil Bank base provision, with 
its limit on total harvested crops, will 
help to check this undesirable diver- 
Sion, 

(Turn to SOIL BANK on page 62) 





CANADIAN EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG — While the outward 
movement of flour increased, export 
clearances of Canadian wheat for the 
week ended Aug. 1 were down and 
the combined total of 3,880,000 bu. 
was roughly 1,790,000 bu. under the 
veek previous. The bulk total showed 
flour exports equivalent to 473,000 
uu. compared with 388,000 a week 
urlier. The International Wheat 
\greement flour total, included 
ibove, equal to 51,000 bu. compared 
ith 35,000 the week previous. TWA 
clearances of wheat only were 791,- 
00 bu. and all went to the Nether- 
lands. Class 2 wheat export clear- 
inces amounted to 2,265,000 bu. of 
which 1,252,000 cleared to the UK; 
480,000 to Japan; 58,000 to Belgium, 
and 38,000 to the Netherlands. The 
remainder cleared to Germany. 





Columbia-Southern 
Names Sales Manager 


PITTSBURGH — The appointment 
(. T. Robertson as district mana- 
r for Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp.’s Chicago sales office has been 
nnounced by Chris F. Bingham, vice 

ident in charge of sales 
Formerly assistant district sales 
inager in New York City, Mr. Rob- 
tson succeeds I. G. Stewart, who 
will continue in an advisory capacity 
until his retirement in December. A 
raduate of Lehigh University, Mr. 
Robertson joined Columbia-Southern 
1946 as a sales trainee at its Bar- 
vrton, Ohio, chemical plant. He is a 
nember of the Chemists Club and 
lesman's Association of the Amer- 

1 Chemical Industry. 
Mr. Stewart had served as district 
manager at Chicago during the 
past seven years. He became associ- 
ted with Columbia-Southern in 1945 
i similar capacity for the San 
I neisco sales office. 
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CANADIAN BARLEY EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG — June export clear- 
es of Canadian barley amounting 
{ ilmost 4,000,000 bu. pushed the 
izegregate for the August-June period 
the 1956-57 crop year to 70,742,000 


bu. This, according to the statistics 
brand of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada, compared 
with 56,307,000 bu. cleared in the 

period of 1955-56. In the crop 
year under review, the U.S. imported 


20,423,000 bu. compared with 25,310,- 
000 in the previous period of 1955-56. 
he big Canadian barley importer in 
1956-57 was the UK with imports 
for the August-June period aggrega- 
ting 27,820,000 bu. Next to the US. 
is Japan with imports amounting to 
11,792,000 bu., while Germany was 
next with imports of 9,227,000 bu 
Canadian barley, during the period 
mentioned, was cleared to six other 
lestinations. 
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Sterling Drug’s 


6-Month Profit, 
Sales Set Record 


NEW YORK—Net profit and sales 
of Sterling Drug Inc. and subsidiary 
companies for the six months ended 
June 30 were the highest for any 
half-year in the company’s history, 
James Hill, Jr., chairman of the 
board, has reported. Record levels for 
both sales and earnings were also 
reached in the second quarter. 

Net profit to June 30 was $8,774,- 
444, an increase of 24% over the 
$8,570,646 for the first six months 
of 1956. Current half-year’s earnings 
are equivalent to $1.11 per share of 
common stock, compared with $1.09 

Sales for the first half of 1957 
were $94,660,071, up 5.8% over the 
$89,485,316 for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago 

For the three months ended June 
30, net earnings were $3,953,444, or 
50¢ per share. In the corresponding 
quarter of 1956, they were $3,911,299, 
or 50¢ per share (there were 47,000 
fewer shares outstanding than in the 
1957 period.) Sales for the second 
quarter of 1957 were $45,327,529, com- 
pared with $43,602,164 for the cor- 
responding 1956 quarter. 
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New Short Course 
Added By AIB 


CHICAGO A new short course, 
designed for baking industry execu- 
tives responsible for production man- 
agement, has been added to the 
American Institute of Baking’s School 
of Baking program 

Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education for AIB, announced that 
classes for the new production man- 
agement seminar will begin Feb. 16 
and run through Feb. 28, 1958. 

“Both day-to-day problems and 
general principles of production man- 
agement will be included in the sub- 
ject content,” Dr. English stated. 

Problems of communications and 
labor relations (avoiding labor trou- 
bles), functions of ingredients, re- 
ports of progress and research in low 
temperature freezing, the importance 
of shop scheduling and labor budget- 
ing, and the like, will be discussed. 

The teaching personnel for the new 
seminar will include some Northwest- 
ern University professors already ac- 
tive in the institute’s sales manage- 
men seminar, leading executives of 
the baking industry, and AIB staff 
members 

Dr. English added, “In answer to 
a long-felt need by management, this 
program of study has been developed 
with the help of a special advisory 
committee whose membership _in- 
cludes men from major segments of 
the industry. It is hoped that this 
course can do for production super- 
intendents what our sales manage- 
ment seminar, developed in 1953, has 
been doing for sales executives.” 








PL 480 EXPORTS DURING PAST YEAR 
TOTAL 7,821,900 METRIC TONS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1957, exports of agricultural 
comodities under Title I of Public Law 480 amounted to 7,821,900 metric 
tons. \hipments during June 1957 totaled 691,000 metric tons based on copies 
of shipping documents received by USDA from exporters under the program. 
Title I shipments began in January, 1955, and reached a total of 12,325,000 
metric tons as of June 30, 1957. The commodity breakdown of shipments in- 


cludes: 


Commodity— 
Metric tons 


Wheat 582,883 
Wheat flour . 
Corn 9,589 
Barley 32,473 
Oats . 


—————June, - 
21,417,000 bu 


July, 1956-June, 1957-— 
uantity Metric tons Quantity 





5,324,857 195,655,000 bu 
ese 67,161 148,064,000 Ib. 
377,000 bu. 351,984 13,856,000 bu 

1,491,000 bu. 441,821 20,293,000 bu. 
eoecce 13,862 955,000 bu 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Corn consumers 
ire likely to find it necessary to re- 
plenish needed supplies from Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks before the 
end of the feeding year 

This is the clear understanding of 
the official U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture feed situation report for 
July, 1957. It states: “Last year’s 
stocks of free corn were inadequate 
for July-September requirements and 
prices 

This report goes on to say that 
“this year’s holding of free corn also 
may not be equal to July-September 
needs and withdrawals from loan or 
sale by CCC may occur. One differ- 
ence from last year is that part of 
the corn under loan will be resealed 
after Aug. 1, 1957, at the lower price 
support level of $1.25. In some areas 
only a small increase in price would 
make it profitable to withdraw corn 


1 ’ 


for sale or feeding.’ 

This is a mild understatement. 
Trade sources have compiled figures 
and conclude that not less than 50 
million bushels of corn will have to 
be attracted from CCC stocks be- 
tween now and new crop corn to 
meet feeding requirements. USDA 
top officials concurred with the trade 
sources after they saw the estimates. 

The feed situation report also 
hows a sensational potential advance 
in production of sorghum grains for 
1957 in both wheat-cotton states and 
for the nation. 

In past years sorghum acreage for 








W. J. Ray 


NEW APPOINTMENT—W. J. Ray, 
supervisor of multiwall bag sales for 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at St. Louis, 
has been named assistant manager of 
the firm's multiwall paper bag plant 
in Mobile, Ala., effective Sept. 15. Mr. 
Ray is currently a member of the 
company’s general sales department 
in St. Louis. He became associated 
with Bemis Bro. in 1933 at Indian- 
apolis and served in various capaci- 
ties in the factory and office prior 
appointed as multiwall 
specialist in 1940. He was assigned 
to a sales territory in 1943, named 
textile sales manager in 1949, and as- 
sistant sales manager at Indianapolis 
in 1952, a position he held until trans- 
ferred to the St. Louis office in 1954. 


to being 
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CCC Corn Withdrawals Likely Stock Market 
Before Harvest of New Crop 


all purposes has not been extended 
for grain harvest. This year the ex- 
perts note that in the recent drouth 
areas where feeding supplies are still 
short, much of the expanded sorghum 
acreage is likely to be used for im- 
mediate local feeding needs and may 
never be harvested. 


Report Discounted 

Sharper observers at USDA are also 
discounting somewhat a recent fats 
and oils situation report. It forecasts 
a carryover of approximately 15 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans on Sept. 30, 
but the observers are discounting the 
estimate and still stand by earlier 
information 

Recently it was reported that 
the best information at USDA indi- 
cated a carry-out of not more than 
5 million bushels of soybeans on the 
end of the crop year. There may be 
some scattered lots of soybeans in 
farm position varying between 50 
and 200 bushels of the crop which 
are hardly collectible under any cir- 
cumstances except boiling demand. 

Three dollar beans may persuade 
farmers to pick up the scoop shovel 
and bag these shirt-tails, but since 
that price is not likely between now 
and the new crop, the beans will 
probably remain in farm bins. They 
may amount to as much as 2.3 mil- 
lion bushels at the outside. 

The USDA fats and oils report, 
however, does not take into account 
vital trade information which would 
modify the observations. For example, 
the last report misses the probabili- 
ties of the July bean crush and most 
of the calculations are said to be 
on the low side of demand. 
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AIB School of Baking 
Issues 1958 Catalogue 


CHICAGO — Copies of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking’s 1958 School 
of Baking catalogue, announcing dates 
of the regular course in baking sci- 
ence and technology, plus the courses 
for allied personnel, will be mailed 
to all company members of the insti- 
tute by Aug. 15, 1957, 

Also included in the catalogue is 
the announcement of a new short 
course designed for production super- 
intendents. The first class of the new 
production management seminar will 
be held during February, Dr. Robert 

English, director of education for 
the institute, said 

This brings the total of AIB short 
courses to five, including the existing 
programs of bakery sanitation, bak- 
ery equipment maintenance, baking 
for allied personnel, and the sales 
management seminar. 

Anyone interested in obtaining a 
copy of the new catalogue should 
contact the Registrar, American In- 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


HARRY 
BUFFALO 


HE STAFF OF Urtc—— 
AUSTIN DEAD 


Harry Austin, 62, pres- 
ident of the Harry Austin Milling 
Co., Inc. for 31 years, died July 31 
at a hospital in Gowanda, N.Y. Born 
in Cherry Creek, N.Y. he was a past 
president and member of the school 
board of South Dayton. Mr. Austin 
also owned two farms in the South 
Dayton area. His wife and two 
daughters survive. 











{juetations on baking, milling and allied 





stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex 
change 

duly Aug 

Gi, e. 

1956-57 1957 1957 

High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ime sO, 27% 7a, 4) 
Allis-Chalmers 6% 32 4 uM 
Am 7 31% 36 6 

Am a in8% 41%, 45% 43% 
ADM Co Oh, 35% ts) 
Borden 62% 5i% Sey OD 
Ir, Ref. Co, 32% 28 1 “ 

$7 164145 147% 
Kaking Co 10% ” 10 10 

Bx in5 12s iit sor, 
foods Corp io 40 in% «648 
Mills, tne av 57% Git 1 
) 115 loo 100 pe 

A Co my hy To 
Biscuit Co 40 i] 1h a] 

$7 163% 146% 148 147% 

(has 65% 442% 63 rit "hs, 

97 KO AO, 
Villsbury Mills, Ine ii', why 43 4 
Procter & Gamble MY 4% 49 ” 
(huaker Oats Co tI% 13% i ‘“s 
fd, 86 138 mm v5 vs 

St. Regis Paper Co in', 11% wm, 11h, 
Std. Brands, Ine i2% 37% 42 4% 

Sterling Drug th\% 25% wh ww 
Sunshine Uise., Ine, 74 “mh 7 70 
Un, Eine of Am 1%, ft 27 7 

Victor Ch. Works 3% 25% 41% 31% 

Ward Baking Co lie 12% ty, 1i% 
Pid, $5.0 O5% Tt ny a7 


Stocks not traded 
Hbidl Asked 


Allis Chalmers, 83.25 Pfd il ii6 
Continental Baking Co hls wy, 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Ptd ity, 7 
Cream of Wheat a 7, 
Merck & Co., 84.50 Pid 74 7” 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 84 Pfd Wty Hz, 
st Kegis Paper, 84.40 Pid an ot 
std. Irands, Inec., 84.50 Pid 15% hs 
tn. Kise, of Am, $4.50 Ptd 47 wo 
Victor Ch. Works, 85.50 Pfd 75 nO 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change 

duly Aug 
“6, 2, 
1956-57 1957 1057 
High Low Close Close 
liorn & Hardart 

Corp. of N.Y “ 23% 04 

(hme dave 14% 10%, 10's 


Stocks not traded: 
Hid Asked 





Iturry Biscuit Corp ) hy, 
Hathaway Hab “A 1 Hq th, 
Horn & Hardar 

of New Vork, 85 Pfd OH, pit, 
Wagner Baking Co i iy 
Wagner Baking Co., Pf, 75% KO 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


duly duly 
1 


0, 26, 
1957 1057 1057 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Hread 100 oO es) 
rid. on) rf 7) ot 
Can, Bakeries ) i 4.45 
Can. Food Prod oo 3.25 4.25 $25 
‘ nM ” x » 
rid 7) y% «46 16 
Catelli Food, A 41) i” “0 
is int, “a thy 
(ons. Bakeries 7% i Os i% 
federal Grain t3% 41) 7 “6 
rtd yy, 2h 25% 
fren, Bakeries 6.00 1.45 75 5.75 
Int Mig., fd a4 nO "7h 
Lake of the Woods, 
rd 126 122 iv 
Maple Leaf Mig 6% 7 % 1% 
rd + nA, Lit) AS 
Metabe Grain, A 6 4 “4 
is a0) 4 2h 
Owilvie Plour w” a) 42 11% 
rid 165 145 142 145 
std. Irnnds 0 
forento Elevs “0 17% 18% 18% 
inited Grain, A 16% 15% 5% 16% 
Weston, G A 17% 8 iy, 25% 
it 4) 10% fu aa) 
vid. 4% wt 5 nt KK 


‘Less than board lot 
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Alice Bounds Resigns 
Self- Rising Post 


SHVILLE, TENN Mi Alice 
i everal years with the 
Rising Flour Institute as direc 
educational program, has 


rr ed to take position in Louisi 


ecause of illness in her family 


Bov in has been advanced to 

{ ‘ cated position, and another 
{ vorker will be added a8 soon as 
[ e to take care of the 12-state 
the self-rising flour program is 


ted in. Mrs. M. B. Murrey will 
cjate director of publicity, ac- 
+ to an announcement by Allen 
rnelius, secretary of the group 
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Pacific Northwest 
Handles Record 
Wheat Supply 


PORTLAND, ORE The Pacific 
Northwest area of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and northern Idaho during the 
past crop year handled the largest 
supply of wheat of the U.S, Depart 
ment of Agriculture's Northwest 
1956-57 season. It compared with the 
previous high of 250,303,000 bu. for 
the 1955-56 season and the average 
of 154,700,000 bu. for the 1945-54 pe- 
riod 

Carryover stocks of old wheat on 
July 1, 1956 were the largest of rec 
ord at 134,960,000 bu. and inshipments 
were also at a record level with 61,- 
111,000 bu. being brought in from out 
side the area 

Production of 95,041,000 bu. was 
14% below the average of 110,192, 
000 bu., despite the loss of winter 
wheat to adverse weather conditions 
in the fall and winter and acreage 
reductions under the farm program 

The 55,530,000 bu. of old crop wheat 
carryover into the 1957-58 marketing 
season plus the July 1 indicated pro 
duction of 100,785,000 bu, for the 1957 
crop would give the Northwest aren 
156,315,000 bu. for these two supply 
items at the start of the new season 
This would be 73,686,000 bu., or near 
ly one-third, less than the 230,001,000 
bu. for these items a year ago 

The Pacific Northwest Wheat Pro 
ject survey of feed manufacturers and 
farmers shows less wheat used for 
feed during the past year with 136,000 
tons fed compared with 150,000 tons 
a year earlier and the 
236,000 tons 


average ol 


There was increased use of barley 
for feeding, however, with 441,000 
tons used during the 1956-57 season 
compared with 431,000 tons a year 
earlier and the 1950-54 average of 
only 286,000 tons. The use of oats in 
feed was at about the usual level with 
263,000 tons used in the past season 
compared with 264,000 tons in the 
1955-56 season and the average of 
261,000 ton 
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Good Seed Wheat 
In Short Supply, 
Kansas Group Says 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Good 
seed wheat for the 1958 crop is in 
short supply, says a bulletin of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn 
Several factors have caused the searc- 
ity, the bulletin reports, including 
the low test weights, competition for 
good seed from neighboring states 
and a greater need for seed wheat 
next year 

Light weight wheat is not the best 
for seeding and there is an inrush of 
Oklahoma producers looking for 
wheat in Kansas, which will make the 
supply short for the Kansas farmer 
who does not cover his needs early, 
the report says 

“As things now look,” the bulletin 
says, “Kansas will probably need 
more seed wheat this year than for 
a number of years, With the subsoil 
moisture available, Kansas farmers 
probably will ignore the soil bank and 
plant the allotted acreage of 10,638,- 
522 acres, This would require about 8 
million bushels of seed. Many farmers 
probably will overseed if moisture is 
present and chances are we will need 
nearer 10,500,000 bu. for seed.” 
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(Continued from page 690) 





We regret the need to impose fur- 
ther controls on farm production, 
adding limitations to make other lim- 
itations work. In the present emer- 
wency, however, we must try to make 
the acreage reserve more effective 
in adjusting 1958 production. 

“This tightening up of the program 
is in line with recommendations made 
by the Senate and House conferees, 
in their report on the department's 
1958 appropriation bill.” 


The 1958 acreage reserve program 
will be available first for winter 
wheat, to be seeded this fall for har- 
vest next year. Details of the program 
for pring-seeded crops (spring 
wheat and the other “basic” crops 


which are eligible for the program) 
will be announced before their sign- 
up period next spring. 

The information needed by ASC 
county committees in determining in- 
dividual farm rates of payment under 
the 195% wheat acreage reserve pro- 
gram, and completing other prelimi- 
work, was sent from Washing- 
ton through state committees in ad- 
County committees in general 
are in position now to start notifying 


nary 


vance 


farmers regarding these payment 
rates, and also helping to determine 
the Soil Bank base which must be 


established for each farm before the 
signing of agreements. With this in- 
formation available, wheat farmers 
will be able to make plans for their 
acreage reserve participation, 


Winter Wheat “Signup” 


The signup period for winter wheat 
is scheduled to open on Aug. 26 and 


close Oct, 4 this year, During this 
period, all farmers who have an “old 
farm’ wheat acreage allotment for 
1958, and who normally grow winter 
wheat, will be eligible to sign an acre- 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND, 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
. THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“RUSSELL'S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill le located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eee, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


FOR 


CORN MEAL 


NAPPANEE MILLING CO 


NAPPANEE, IND 
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age reserve agreement with 
county ASC committee. 

Before the signing of an agreement 
however, a “farm Soil Bank base 
must be established for the farm 
Each producer is responsible for fur 
nishing the county ASC committee 
the production history and other in 
formation needed to establish this 
base. The information should be sup 
plied at least 15 days before the end 
of the signup period 

The “national” average rate for the 
1958 acreage reserve will be $20.88 
per acre—with available wheat price 
supports averaging $1.78 bu. This rate 
will be translated into varying state 
county, and individual farm per-acre 
rates. For the 1957 wheat acreage re 
serve, the average rate of payment 
per acre available to producers on a 
national basis was approximately 
$20.04 per acre-—-with wheat price 
supports averaging $2 bu. The aver- 
age payment for those who actually 
signed agreements for 1957 was about 
$18, reflecting the fact that the land 
put in the reserve was of 
average yield. 


their 


less than 


No Acreage Limit 

Except for the legislative limita 
tion of $3,000 on the total of acreage 
reserve payments to any one produ 
cer, no limits are placed on the num- 
ber of acres which may be offered 
for the 1958 program 

Of the $500 million authorized by 
Congress for the 1958 acreage re 
serve, $178 million will be allocated 
to the wheat acreage reserve—for 
both spring and winter wheat 

In acceptance of agreements, pref 
erence will be given to those farmers 
who first sign agreements, in the 
event more acreage is offered than 
can be accepted within the money 
available for the wheat acreage re- 
serve program. 

For 1957, the total acreage reserve 
authorization was $750 million, Of 
this total, $276.6 million were allo 
cated for possible wheat reserve par- 
ticipation, 

Agreements 
1957 under all acreage reserve 
grams called for total payments of 
$614 million. Of this total, $231 mil 
lion were obligated for the wheat re- 
serve, 

Detailed provisions of the 1958 
acreage reserve program for winter 
wheat, and how it will apply in vari- 
ous areas and on individual farms, 
will be available at county ASC offi 
ces. 


actually signed for 


pro- 


Soil Bank Base 
Crops making up the “Soil 
base” will, in general, be all 
produced for harvest on a farm, ex- 
cept hay crops. In addition to the six 
“basic” crops, they will include among 
others such crops as the grains, an 


Bank 


crops 


nual grasses cut for seed, oilseeds, 
cowpeas, potatoes, commercial vege 
tables, field and canning peas and 
beans. 


The Soil Bank base for individual 
farms will be established by county 
ASC committees primarily on the ba 
sis of the average acreage cf land de 
voted to Soil Bank base crops during 
the past two years—1956 and 1957 
Where a farm already has a “base” 
established under the conservation 
reserve program, that will ap- 
ply. 

In the acreage reserve agreement 
participating farmers will agree to 
limit their harvest of Soil Bank base 


base 





**BRest Out West”’ 
**Red Chief” 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


‘Diamond D”’ 
**Wheats Best’’ 














crops. The limit, called the “permit- 
ted acreage,” will be determined by 
ubtracting the number of acres in 
the acreage reserve from the total 

the Soil Bank base. (Provisions 
of the conservation reserve program 
lso call for reductions below the Soil 
sank base. If both programs are in 
effect on a farm, the required reduc- 
tion in harvested acres, below the Soil 
Bank base, will be the total of the 
icres in the acreage reserve and the 
conservation reserve for that year.) 

Penalties Provided 

Harvesting more total acreage 
from a farm than the “permitted 
icreage” will make the producer sub- 
ject to a civil penalty, in addition to 
the loss of acreage reserve payment. 
rhe civil penalty is 50% of the pay- 


ment which would have been made 
for compliance with all provisions 
of the program. (This is the same 


civil penalty which applies if the pro- 
ducer permits grazing of the acreage 
reserve, takes a crop from it that year, 
or harvests more acres of the “acre- 
age reserve” crop than the difference 
between the farm allotment and the 
icreage reserve.) 
Payment Limitation 

In accordance with legislative pro- 
vision, not more than a total of $3,000 
in acreage reserve payments for 1958 
can be made to any one producer. If 
acreage of two or more eligible basic 
commodities is put into the acreage 
reserve, the $3,000 limit applies to 
the total of all acreage reserve pay- 
ments. (This limit does not include 
payments under the conservation re- 
serve program. There is a separate 
limit of $5,000 in the total of conser- 
vation reserve annual payments 
which can be made in any one year. 
If a producer puts acreage from the 
farm in both the acreage reserve and 
the conservation reserve, he could be 
eligible for payments up to $3,000 and 


$5,000, respectively —or a total of 
$8,000 for the year.) 

Individual payment rates for the 
1958 acreage reserve will be deter- 


mined primarily on the basis of av- 
erage per-acre rates. For each reserve 
crop except tobacco, there will be a 
national” average rate of payment 
per acre. Then state and county rates 
will be established. These will vary 
n accordance with productivity and 
other factors, but in total will re- 
flect the “national” rate. For tobac- 
0, individual rates will be determined 


n the same basis as for 1957—the 
tablished unit rate per pound mul- 
tiplied by the yield figure for the 
larm 
County ASC committees will de- 


termine per-acre rates for individual 


farms. These will be based on the 
county “average” rate for all crops 
except tobacco, but they will vary 


imong farms primarily according to 
relative productivity. 

The individual farm per-acre rates 
will be available before acreage re- 
serve agreements are signed. There 
will be provision for appeals to coun- 
ty and state ASC offices if a producer 
is not satisfied with the per-acre rate 

or with the “Soil Bank base” es- 
tablished for his farm. 

Farmers who took part in the 1957 

reage reserve program will be paid 
a 10% premium, above the 1958 com- 
pensation rates, if they put the identi- 
ca! land in the acreage reserve pro- 
gi for 1958. 

In addition to the provision that 
noxious weeds must be controlled on 
acreage reserve land, participants in 
the 1958 program may also be re- 
quired to control erosion. Otherwise, 
the land designated for the acreage 
reserve may be left idle, or a soil or 
water conservation practice may be 
carried out on it. It is possible for 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 








or ak I v Somme neem os 
WANTED —SHIFT MILLER — 800 SACK 
soft wheat eastern mill-—regular work 


good wages. Write giving full particulars 
Address Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Ine., 
3261 K Street, Washington, v. C 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—SEVERAL STANDS OF WOLF 
Rolls 9x30 or 9x36. What have you to 
offer? Spangler’s Flour Mills, Inc., Camp 
Hill, Pa. 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 


Jefferson City, Mo 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—275-sack soft wheat flour mill 
located in west central New York State. 
Mill equipment with modern machinery 
and driven by water power with electric 
motors as auxiliary pews Wheat stor- 
age capacity 18,000 bushels. Address Ad 
No. 2945, Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 




















participating farmers to qualify for 
Agricultural Conservation (ACP) 
cost-sharing practices on land in the 
acreage reserve. 

After the deadline for signing 
agreements covering a particular crop 
under the acreage reserve for 1958, 
participating farmers will not be per- 
mitted to withdraw from the pro- 
gram, except in some cases involving 
“new” commercial corn counties. (For 
the 1957 program, there were special 
provisions under which in certain cir- 
cumstances a producer could with- 
draw voluntrily from an acreage re- 
serve agreement up to the time he 
received notice of the last basic crop 
allotment for his farm.) 





INDIAN PL 480 DATES 
EXTENDED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a further amendment of wheat pur- 
chase authorization No. 39-06, issued 
to India under Title I of Public Law 
480. The amendment gives an exten- 
sion of the contracting period from 
Nov. 30, 1957, to April 30, 1958, and 
the delivery period from Dec. 31, 1957, 
to May 31, 1958. The authorization 
provides for financing the purchase 
of $41,757,000 worth (approximately 


701,000 metric tons) of wheat. All 
other terms and conditions of the 
purchase authorization remain the 
same. Purchases of approximately 


153,000 metric tons of wheat under 
this authorization have been reported 
to USDA. Purchases of the wheat or 
wheat flour will be made by the India 
Supply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 





























Nowhere can a baker buy flour that 
will give him better shop perform- 
ance, better loaf appearance, 
greater taste appeal than he gets 
in RODNEY flours. These qualities 
are built into RODNEY brands from 
the very start, through extra care 





and skill in selection of premium 
wheats. RODNEY flours represent 
quality raised to an exceptionally 
high standard that will help make 
your bread even better. 
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i aR M.Bhase. Linton oh eal 
RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY - 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Loafers to Give 
Awards to Most 
Promotion Minded 


CHICAGO — The Royal Order of 
Loyal Loafers will present seven sil- 
er crowns at the October conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Assn, to 
individuals selected for giving out- 
tanding service to the annual “July 
Is Pienie Month” promotion of the 
Bakers of America Program. Five 
other crowns will be awarded for the 
best over-all promotion job during 
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the year. All members of the Loafer 
are eligible, according to George N 
Graf, head loafer. 

Four of the awards will be giver 
to bakers, one each in the four geo 
graphic sections of the country. Thre« 


will be presented to allied supply 


companies whose support of the pic 
nic program is most outstanding 
Three Loafer councils (including; 
state and regional bakers’ associa 
tions) will be awarded crowns for the 


best all-round promotional work in 


behalf of the baking industry through 
out the year. Two allied supply com 


panies will receive trophies for the 


best over-all promotional job in be 


half of the baking industry through- 
out the year 

One crown will be awarded to the 
ndividual whose support of Loafer 
projects and other activities in fur- 
thering the best interests of the bak- 
ng industry is deemed the most note- 
vorthy. 

The rules for entering a contestant 
ire simple: His case history must be 
ubmitted to T. F. Deutschle, Royal 
Order of Loyal Loafers, Room 1558, 
1) N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, before 
Sept. 15. Detailed information about 
the nature of the support given by 
the contestant, and other activities, 
nust be given. Photos, clippings and 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


EVENTY-NINE YEARS 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


The basic ingredient of HUNTER quality is a pride of 
craftsmanship and a determination to make HUNTER 
products the perfect baking flours. That is just as much 
a part of the flour you buy from us as is the choice wheats 


we select or the extra care and skill that goes into milling 
them. And that HUNTER pride is a good foundation for 
building a market winning loaf of bread. Try it! 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT 


FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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dD >) 
Fishing for 2 
New Ideas? } 


/ / You'll Cateh The Most’ \ 
/°/ onthe Jersey Coast! || 


Y 





Berkeley -Carteret Hote 


Asbury Park, New Jersey 
October 12, 13,14 


HELLO AGAIN—Once again a port- 
hole view of the witching waves along 
New Jersey’s coast is being used to 
attract attention to a Convention and 
Exhibition of the New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade. This one will be the 
39th, and as shown above its slogan 
will be—“You’ll Catch ‘The Most’ On 
The Jersey Coast!” 





any Other data which will help pre- 
sent the case for the contestant 
should be included in the entry 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 

WILKES BARRE, PA. Edwin I. 
Groff, West Reading, Pa., was pre- 
sented the Quinlan Achievement 
Award at the annual stockholders 
luncheon of Quinlan Pretzel Co, The 
award honors the outstanding mem- 
ber of Quinlan Pretzel Co. each year 
Mrs. Ann Quinlan, president, named 
Mr. Groff as recipient of the award, 
and presented him with a gold watch 
to commemorate the honor. Mr. 
Groff received special recognition for 
his services in equipping the firm’s 
Denver, Pa., plant. Mrs. Quinlan also 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Groff as vice president in charge of 
production at the Reading Pretzel 
Machinery Corp., an affiliate of Quin- 
lan Pretzel Co. Mrs. Quinlan active- 
ly serves as president of both com- 
panies 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 




















IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 
ern OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


TRADE MARK 





Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 





ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 








and bleaching service. . . write direct to: 


Storaric Chemical. 


1125 MERRIAM BLVI KANSA CITY, KANSA 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 





—————————— 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 








THE NORTHW 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Sread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


WUE Grey atte)itelol t-te Mm a leltl aml) | (a oy 


In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


+ 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILA.EK oF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER 
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To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














=) | DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 


jemine Anywhere 
vw BuHLerR 
= ’“ ) MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
eA Mill 4 ie ces, B le 
| 576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. oe Se Con. Oe Danae eae 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 @ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA change Bidg Memphis, Tenn. 


| 











Many Bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 
in building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all 
the time with this famous flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 












WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse, 


ca 





ROCK AIVER” REODGETIOS” RYE (ciwntks 


HE | d me od fle in 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White "ees ewer end Mont modern Sour & 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
’ els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sEATT?Le, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


All Grades OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, Eastenn Reraesenvarive, #2 Beaver Street, New Youre Orry 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 20%: 


wa ; , , a MO. 
THE A ay ig <P CO. Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. DAILY CAPACITY 4, 200 CWTS. SACKS 


























Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OfTRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


i — OPERATING MILLING WHEAT » CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, Presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres.  «. c. man. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. j. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Not a Freckles Worth 
of Difference... 


...in the way these kids act... in the way 


Russell-Miller Bakery Flours perform, 





sack after sack. 
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That’s why you can count on 







Russell-Miller high quality Bakery 
Flours for the same results . . . 
the best results . . . everytime! 


Another word for it is... 


Uniformity 
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RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including 
OccIDENT, PRropuUCER, SWEET LOAF, SWEET LOAF 
SPECIAL, Eaco, SunspurRsT, GOLD HEart, 
Kyro, OccipENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, 
AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, ROYAL PATENT 

and WHITE SPRAY. 





A 
1882 \ 1987 
wh SERVING 13 \ AMERICA'S 
| eivest \YEARS/ saxers 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. True. A bushel of good wheat 
will weigh approximately 60 lb. The 
miller therefore should obtain about 


42 lb. white flour. This is called a 
straight flour.” 
2. True. However, there is an ad- 


vantage in that the heated mixture 


will beat up faster 
3. False. It 


may not contain 


more than 38% moisture one hour or 
more after it is baked 

4 False. The invert syrup con- 
tent should be reduced and sucrose 


added in order to make the marsh- 


mallow less sticky. Invert syrup is 
hygroscopic and would attract mois- 
ture to the marshmallow, making it 
more sticky. Cane or beet sugar (su- 


as a drie1 

5. False. This procedure is not 
recommended, as irregular fermenta- 
ipt to result 


crose) is known 


tion is very 


6. True. This is the main cause 
for hollow bottoms. The macaroons 
will also become hard and brittle 
within a short time 

7. True. It is the general opin- 


ion that 80-85% relative humidity will 


produce the best result 


8 False. In some bakeries where 
cake depositors are used, a small 
amount of baking powder is some- 


times used in the formula to counter- 
act the caused by 
the punishment of the machine on the 


decrease in volume 


batter. Some bakers will add about 
4 oz. water to each quart of egg 
whites used to produce a more moist 
and tender cake. They will then add 
a small amount of baking powder to 
decrease’ the compactn of the 
cakes resulting from this additional 
moisture 

9. True. This is a tropical plant 


grown in South America 
the East Indic 


Africa and 


10. True. Kisses and meringues 
ire usually dried at about 225-250° F 
for best results. When baked at 325 
F. they turn brown, due to the 
ugar caramelizing. Kisse ind mer 
ingue hould have a white color un- 
less a coloring material ha been 
idded. Some bakers dry them on top 


of the oven and, in some instances, 
in a heated, dry proof b 

1] False. Neither hydrogenated 
hortening nor lard contain moisture 

12. True. There are till some 
people who believe that beet sugar is 
not a itisfactory. Th wever, 18 
in old idea. Due to improved manu 
facturing processe there no dif- 
ference between cane and beet sugar 

13. True. Observation has shown 
that this figure i i od general 
iveraLre 

14. True. Shrinkage f the mer- 
ingue will also be decreased some- 
what. There are a number of stabil- 
izers on the market to help prevent 
this trouble. These stabilizer as a 
rule, are tasteless and lorless and 
do not toughen the meringue. The 
tabilizers can be obtained from vari- 
ous bakery supply houses. The direc- 
tions for their use should be followed 
for best results 

15 False The tert ire used 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
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quite indiscriminately by many bak- 
ers. As a rule, a devils food cake con- 
tains cocoa, while a cake in order to 
be called “chocolate” must contain 
chocolate, not cocoa. 

16. False. Ammonia causes the 
frying fat to darken within a short 
time. Baking powder is generally used 
for French doughnuts 

17. False. The crust will be 
mealy due to the melting of the short- 
ening. It is the small lumps of short- 
ening in the dough that causes flaki- 
ness. When hot water is used the 
dough will be soft and sticky. It 
should be chilled over night so that 


it will tighten up, and thereby 
dle easier 

18. True. It is not harmful to the 
flour. However, enzymatic action is 
slowed down to a large extent and 
therefore the flour does not age as 
rapidly. Before using the flour it 
should be warmed up to about 70-75 
F. for some time 

19. False. When making 
Sugar content cakes a 
flour and shortening 


han 


high 
mixture of 
is used to grease 


the pans. By replacing the flour with 
cocoa, the white ring will be elimi- 
nated 

<0. False. Rye bread with square 


59 


ends, is preferred as there is 


waste when making sandwiches 


less 


BReat Ss tHe erTrarr , Lire 

JOINT MEETING SCHEDULED 

CHICAGO-The 55th annual 
meeting of the Biscuit 
Manufacturers’ Assn 
Bakers Institute, Inc., will be held 
May 12-14, 1958, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. In announcing 
this meeting, B&C president, George 
W. Burry, Burry Biscuit Corp., Eliza- 
beth, N.J., said the joint meeting was 
being returned to Chicago upon the 
request of a majority of the associa 
tion's members 


joint 
and Cracker 
and the Biscuit 





ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


BROLITE BROLITE IE 


is a cultured product made 


with butter - 


BROLITE IA 


is a combination of 


BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 
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Use one ounc 
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242% ELSTON AVENUE 

CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA DALLAS 
SAN PRANCINCO 





Packed in drums of 200%, 100+, 
504 and 25# for your convenience 


BROLITE 1A 


CAKES. COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE — 
PASTRIES YEAST RAISED SWEET DOU® 
MLUINGS. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREAD” 


Dertrogs Mi Sugar, Starch Leavening. Salt. Butte’ 

* Milk. Lee ithin. Artificial Flavor. and Yeas! 
* been subjected to lermentatior and 
© tor each pound of four the ' 


te ue 
amount of liquid tor the Brol 


BROLITE ComPANY. IN: 


new vous 
SrarTiL 
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CAKES. ¢ 
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Flour Butter, ¢ 
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BROLITE | 


S 
OOKIES. icINGS. COFFEE ~~ 
-. STRIES. YEAST RAISED SWEET over: 

LUNGS. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREAD 


rm orn Syrup, Salt, Milk, Dextros* 

" and Yeast. These ingredients he" 
*ubiected to lermentation and dehydrone™ 
2 oun *s lor each pound of flow the 
*4¥a! amount of liquid tor the Broliie 


BROLITE COMPANY. 


242M ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS 
ATL Ania” 


SAN PRANCICO 





BROLITE 1A and I£ 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuate the flavor of butter when used 


subjected to fermentation 


and dehydration. 


BROLITE 


ror FLaAWvorm ~ 


COMT ANS 
Leaver"? 
« beer 


tormul? 
woot 


INC. 





rou 
DALLAS “0 


sears 


in formulas containing butter. 


Lowers ingredient cost. 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 





2542 N. EF 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. 


621 Minna St. 


San Francisco 1, Cal. 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


ton Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23,Texas 





518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, W.E. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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& Sovtheastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Georgia, is a combination wheat flour 
and corn meal mill with a daily capacity of 1,000 sacks of each product 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS, INC. 
MEETS MARKET REQUIREMENTS 
BY USING 


W&T Flour Treatment 


Southeastern Mills, Inc., serves the Southern market with traditionally 
Southern cereal grain products. These are produced with the help of Wallace 
& Tiernan’s flour treatment processes, experience, and leadership in meeting 
the challenges of modern milling. 


The “dead white” flour of the Southern market is achieved with Beta 
Chlora® and Novadelox®— Beta Chlora® for whitening and pH control, 
Novadelox® for best color dress. Both Beta Chlora® gas and Novadelox® 
powder are fed through W&T’s dependable, easy-to-operate control units. 


The bakery trade is supplied with flour treated to optimum maturity to 
produce doughs of good machinability — doughs that won't “stick-up.” Here, 
the modern Dyox® Process applies chlorine dioxide gas to the flour streams 
with pin-point accuracy... without waste of chemical ingredients. The Dyox® 
Process generates chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed for use — without stor- 
age. The gas is produced economically, dependably, accurately 


Southeastern Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPS. CITIES 











A Mill employee setting the single control to 


apply Beta Chloro® to mill stream, tndi- 
vidual stream control; accurate, easily-read 
meters; rugged construction are built-in 


features of the W & T Beta Chiora® control 
unit 





Novadelox® being placed into the hopper 
of the WAT Novadel Feeder—the mill's in- 


surance of optimum color removal. 





,% Dyox® control unit for the manufacture of 
chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed—and 


the reliable metering of the gas to the in 
dividual flour streams. 














**..What shall he eat? 
White bread and butter.”’ 


Mother’s voice, reading about Little Tommy 
Tucker, is just one of the hundreds of childhood 
experiences that make bread one of the earliest, 
and most important, forces in every human life. 

Unlike thousands of other seeming essentials 
for living, bread has never lost its hold upon 
people in the uncounted millenniums since man 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


first discovered the arts of milling and baking. 

Genera! Mills believes that bread’s tremendous 
franchise in human hearts and minds will never 
disappear as long as bread itself keeps pace with 
the ever rising standards of the American people. 


General 


Mills 











